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POETRY. life | doa—mad to forget death even for a mo-{ with the common and artificial nurture of my | - some «7 te nian male 
-orshi dy— 
the Philadelphia Album, | ment. Heigho! come! read tome. I do not|sex—even I, never am checked for a moment 
know what to make of this mood of mine. If|in the whirl of gayety without a sudden cold- 
am in my senses, it is a lucid interval in a/ ness of heart—never look on the quietnight in| Ay. fade from my rememberings, 
sali sation life-time madness. Read, cousin, or the dark| coming from a ball without a sinking reproach ‘Ere I forget that tone. We parted— 


‘There are some things 
Which give a darker colouring to our thoughts, 
Making them pensive; and which turn our smiles 
Almost to tears, when there are none to mark 
The o’ercharged fountain flow They may not be 
Breathed in the ear of friendship, or poured out 
in the confiding moments of the soul. 
They must be hidden ever. "Lis not meet 
That the world reck of them;—they may not ask 
Companionship in suffering.” —Henriqueta. 


Oh! breathe not the sigh—let it prey on the bosom 

As the canker-spot does on the heart of the blossom, 

From the promptings of friendship turn proudly 
away; 

For the tears of earth’s sympathy flow to betray. 


Smile! smile!--though thy sorrows are burning 
within, 
" Like the red flame of guilt on the altar of sin— 
q Bear up in thy loneliness desolate one!— 

To the valley of sleepers, God hurry thee on! 


God hurry thee on,—for a shadow is o’er thee;— 

And the blackness of darkness is gather’d before 
thee:— 

But the grave hath no echo—the thunderer’s breath 

Breaks not on the silence and sabbath of death! 


Then bear with thy sorrow—and deeply conceal 
Those thrillings of anguish the bosom must feel: 
Let the jest and the wild peal of laughter impart 
A light to the eye ’mid the gloom of the heart! 


*Tis past—let no sign of its anguish remain, 

But smile with the gay and light-hearted again:— 

Ay, join the wild revel—lead down the light danee, 

And gladden young hearts with the meed of thy 
glance. < 

*Tis past—and its traces have linger’d behind, 

In the blighting of hope and the ruin of mind;--- 

But the semblance of gladness must stifle the sigh, 

And a smile wreath the lip though a tear dim the eye! 


Oh! breathe not the tale!---be its secret thine own, 

Preserved at the fount of remembrance alone--- 

Its blighting unscen, and its anguish unspoken, 

For the world should not gaze on the heart it has 
broken! 


SELECT TALES. 


A POET’S CONFESSIONS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Frorence! Cousin Florence! will you speak 
to me, or shall I open your lips with this pearl 
folder—my own silly gift to a lady who would 
not read the last and best novel ever written, 
if she was to be troubled to cut the leaves. 
Are you very indolent to night, or is your heart 
broken, or your bird dead? What ails you? 
There you sit with your great shaw] about you, 
and your great black eyes fixed on that little 
foot imbedded in the ottoman, as if you were 
planning a flirtation, or inventing a mouse trap, 
or, What is more probable, musing on the con- 
stancy of your aimlable cousin, and very humble 
servant. Well! I see how it is. Bring the 
pastille into this corner, Bettina, get me the 
deep chair and a cricket, and leave the room. 
And now, earissima, tell me the class of your 
devils, and I'll select something to read to you 
for their particular annoyance. 

“1 have been thinking, cousin, that I am 
growing old. Nay—never laugh—indeed Iam 
rerious. [eave burning my nice alumets, and 
reflect, as I have been reflecting for the last 
half hour, that this very moment—this—while 
1 am speaking—is gone—irreparably gone! 
Think that life is made up of so few such that 
a child nay reckon them, and then remember 
that an Eye, eternal and unsleeping, keeps 
watch upon their lapse, and notes every waste 
and blot of their holy uses. Ah, cousin, I 
sometimes wonder if 1 am not mad to live the 


curls you have wasted so much poetry on, will 
grow gray with this dull thought.” 

Cupid defend us! what a homily! Well, 
now, do you know, Florence, I never suspected 
- of a thought befure? It’s quite surprising 

ow one may live a century with a pretty wo- 
man, and know no more about her, till the 
gods enlighten him, than the moth knows of 
the star he flies at for a candle. Who would 
have dreamed that a raging belle—a gay,saucy, 
magnificent romp of a belle, would ever have 
conjured up such vulgar, every-day sadness! 

« And were you never sad, Harry?” 

Ehem! when I was a boy, Florence—a mu- 
sing, dream ng,melancholyschoolboy—(a thing 
very unlike the superlative dandy who has the 
honour to kiss your fair hand)—I used to think 
of such thirgs till the stars grew pale. Spring 
made me ¢xtravagantiy happy, and Summer 
celiciougly poco curate, and Autumn—oh, in 
Autumn, the gods made me poetical! I fed 
upon exstences, and visions and all the mys- 
teries off philosophy, till I was well nigh mad. 
Life wag a rain-drop, a very bubble in my re- 
gard, aud as for the glories of Dr. Kitchener 
and Pglham, the “ nare” of an olive, or the 
subtledifferences in sherries and cravats—you 


| will sgarcely credit me when I tell you I thought 


them very imsignificant. I built a bower of 
'orelock in the depth of a secluded wood, and 
Mute the floor with leaves, I went there in the 
summer mornings, and lay all day gazing up 
at the fleckered sky through the latticed roof, 
and weaving visions out of my little store of 
knowledge that would have staggered the hal- 
lucination of an opium-eater. Ob, what poor 
deluded creatures seemed to me then the fa- 
shionable and ambitious and industrious of this 
world! How wonderful I thought it that they 
could set their hearts for a moment on things 
which Death might at any time take away, or 
the slightest change of fortune shift to the 
waiting hands of another. Beauty, rank, rich- 
es, every thing perishable, every thing that the 
stars would outlive, or the soul shake from its 
recovered wings with its mortal fetters, was, 
to my boyish esteem, as the gold colours of the 
clouds to the eagle that sails through. (Shadow 
of Pelham! forgive me for the poetry of that 
last sentence!) Well—from Epictetus I took 
to Epicurus. I reasoned that if life was so brief, 
it was not worth while to improve it—conclud- 
ed to wait till I could travel to the stars be- 
fore I studied them—renounced solitude till J 
could get a by-corner of the universe—and 
pulling down my bower, and selling my vellum 
Plato for an eye-glass, I fell in love with my 
cousin Florence, and took incontinently to life, 
love and ladies!’ ‘There was a metempsycho- 
sis! Since then, my sweet coz, as thou very 
well knowest, the ** dum vivimus” of the Gar- 
dens has been my motto; and truly, up to this 
my twenty-third mortal year, I find myself a 
most contented disciple. 

But, cousin, do you never regret those early 
days? Do you never feel that your childish 
philosophy was the better of the two? Do you 
never, in a sudden pause of music, or when 
passing out from the crowded dance into the 


clear, still air of midnight, feel that you are 


desecrating your own nature, and perverting 
your own once active faculties by such a life 
as your’s? Nay—do not answer me—I know 
it isso. I know that I—even I, cousin—who 
never knew the impassioned days which you 
describe, and who have been a common child, 


which sleep only can silence.” 

Very prettily romanced indeed! Why, Flo- 
rence, vou should write for the Sonvenirs. 
Which of your one hundred and-one victims 
ever suspected peerless perfection of such a 
drawback as this? Since you have betrayed 
yourself, however, I will tell you in a whisper, 
that IT -(you won't tell—honour bright ?) I—I 
—repent now and then !—I do indeed. Some- 
times of a rainy day, or when the clock strikes 
one at midnight, or on coming suddenly upon 


on seeing unexpectedly a gorgeous sunsetting 
—my boyish heart comes back to me, coz, and 
makes me a very child with its silly weakness- 
es. Whenever [ am taken thus, I go into my 
own room, and with a locked door and curtains 
drawn, sit down and read over my old diary— 
a book in which, besides recording every feel- 
ing of my heart, I wrote constantly in rhyme. 
It would amuse you to look over it. It is 
crowded with nonsense, of course, the inflated 
notions of a boy: but when “ bit by the dipsas” 
of childhood, it is to my feverish feelings like 


water from a cold spring. I have not looked 


into it now fora month, but so well are its loose 
rhymes graven on my memory that I could re- 
peat it from end to end. Shall I give you a 
specimen? Yo, will remember that it is from 
a diary, and writen by a boy—for there is both 
careleesnese to excuse. Thus 
runs a page of recollections: — 


** My childhood has been happy, yet 

I had some hours of shadowed thought, 

Some hues from darker passions caught, 
Some feelings I may not forget. 

I have been wandering when the sky 
Was black with tempest—when the air 
Was rent by the loud Thunderer— 

And I have felt that I could die 
To utter my defiance. Storm 

Has been at times, my passionate, 

My ardent love, and I have sate 
And wept that I was such a worm, 

Having no power to meet or dare 

The stalking spirits of the air. 

I have peculiar feelings wheu 
I hear sweet music. I can find 

No sympathy but silence then, 

No kindred eye, nor kindred mind 

To give me back my thoughts. Menare 
Too tame, too passionless: they deem 

My holier feelings singular, 

My heart’s delicious joy a dream, 

Myself a strange enthusiast: Still 

tis a souree of pride to me 
To feel my blood tumultuously 

Careering at the minstrel’s will; 

To feel the warm unbidden tears 

Press gently through the lash, and know 
That, though it shame my sterner years, 

There is a luxury in the flow, 

Too full for their communion. Strange 

That minds of an immortal birth, 
Formed through the universe to range, 

Should so ignobly cling to earth— 

Having no passion but of seuse, 

No eye for moral loveliness, 

No hate for mental impotence, 

Degraded, earthly, passionless— 

Just living andno more—like worms, 
Eating the earth their soul deforms. 


I have met here and there a heart 
Whose passion pulses beat like mine; 

Some few who lived, like me, apart, 
And learned their feelings to enshrine 

Like holy things. [have lived years 
In one short hour spent blissfully 

In their communion—mingling tears 
Till I had beenggntpnt to die, 

My spirit was so chastened. One 


moonlight, or a sweet place in the country, or | 


I fear—forever! for her cheek, 

Save when some thought the life blood started, 
Wore not the fresher hues which speak 

Of life’s continuance. Her eye 
Was fraught with too much eloquence, 

Its full, fixed gaze was too intense, 

_ Too passionate not soon to die. 

She'll fade, ere long—Oh how the flowers, 
The fairest flowers of earth do fall! 

How young that hollow grave devours 
Life’s rosy hopes;—how soon that pall, 
Like Heaven’s broad mantle, covereth all. 


That was a kind of rhyme I was fond of then. 
Its ease and freedom won on my unpractised 
ear,and I wrote in it exclusively. The thouglits, 
/as you see, are perfect midsummer madness, 
just such as a boy would nourish, who had 
lived alone till he believed himself a hero. 
| And yet with all its foily it was a splendid de- 
lusion! I must confess, Florence, I tie my 
_knowingest cravat, now, with less enthusiasm 
than I felt in those days when walking wet to 
the skin, bare-headed in the thunder-storm. 
To climb to the top of a tall pine, and sit and 
rock for hours in the strong wind, or to pace 


the dark paths of the woods when the flash of 
the lightning was my only guide, were passions 
‘which filled me with thrilling delight, though, 
at the same time, a vague suspicion that they 
‘Inighbt be ridiculous, made me indulge in them 

with guarded secrecy. It amuses me to re- 
member the feelings with which I received the 
| conjectures of my school-felluws upon my soli- 
| tary habits. I had naturally a singular kind- 


| ness for those about me with which my pride 


was constantly at war, and when my oddities 
| were sneered at, if [ could not find cause for 
| resenting it openly, I went away and brooded 
over it with all the dignified grief of a Marius. 
I will repeat you a heroic verse or two which 
I remember inditing on one of these occa- 
sions :— 


There are some things I cannot bear, 
Some looks which rouse my angry hate, 
Some hearts whose love I would not share 
Till earth and Heaven were desolate. 
I cannot bear to be with men 
Who only see my weaknessés; 
Who know not what I might have been, 
But scan my spirit as it is; 
And when my heart would gush with feeling 
To catch one kind, one sunny look, 
When love would be a leaf of healing, 
But scorn a thing I will not brook— 
Oh, it is hard to put the heart 
Alone and desolate away, 
To cur! the lip in pride, and part 
With the kind thoughts of yesterday— 

To wear a cold, repulsive brow, 

While kindly feelings throng beneath, 

To know that my proud heart must bow 

Or live in solitude till death— 

Andall because men will not see 

‘That pride is my infirmity. 

"Tis strange they know not that the chill 

Of their own looks hath made me cold; 

That though my words fall seldom, still 
Their own proud bearing hath controll’d 

My better feelings—They forget 

I have a heart of kindness yet. 

* But where was /a belle passion among ull 
these extravagancies. Sucha prurient fancy 
as your’s could not have been all engrossed in 
the Platonism of woods and solitude. Confess, 
cousin, that there was a softer shade in this 


boy picture.” 

do—I do! Cytherean Venus! how I did 
love Miss Polly D. Low, the pride of the fac- 
tory on the romantic Shawsdeen! | saw her 


— 


I do remember now—a maid 


W hose voice came o’er me like atone 


first in the tenderest twilight of a Saturday 
evening, washing her feet in the river. [ was 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


a lad of some impudence, and I sat down, ona 
stone beside her, and by the time it was dark 
we were,the best friends possible. She was 
beautiful. I think so now. She was about 
eighteen, and though four years older than I, 
my education had more than equalized us. At 
least, if not the wiser of the two,I was the 
most skilled in the subtlety of love, and prac- 
tised with great success “les petits ruses.” 
She was a tall brunette,and I sometimes fancied 
when her eye exhibited more than ordinary 
feeling, that there was Indian blood under that 
dark and glowing skin. The valley of the 
Shawsheen, just below the village where I was 
at school, is a gem of solitary and rich scenery, 
and the overhang*ng woods and long meadows 
afforded the most picturesque and desirable 
haunts for ramblers who did not care to be met. 
There, on Saturday afternoons, when she was 
released from her shuttle and I from my Schre- 
velius, did we meet and stroll till the nine- 
o’clock-bell of the facte-y summoned her un- 
willingly home. I could go without my sup- 

er in those days, Mlorence, though I doubt if 

would now, on such slight occasion. By the 
time vacation came, | found myself seriously in 
love—declared my passion, and left her with 
my heart half broken. We were gone four 
weeks, and, when I returned, the butcher’s boy 
was engaged to Miss Low, and [ was warned 
to avoid the factory at the peril of a flogging. 
The threat was, of course, superfluous. Her 
infidelity was a serious grief to me, and, after 
being miserable a week, I had recourse to my 
usual panacea for all ills—poetry. Ifyou will 
look away, Florence, I will try to repeat the 
verses with becoming gravity. Imagine the 
heroine’s name to be Clementina, or Saccha- 
rissa :— 


Farewell—my blessing on thee! Live 
Still in thy hallowed loveliness— 
I’ve tried—but no!--I cannot bless 
Another too! I may forgive, 
But oh the tie to life would part— 
My heart would burst to bless him. Go! 
We may not meet again below— 
But wipe not out my memory from thy heart. 


That’s bathos—but it was pathos when it was 
written. I remember thinking at the time that 
I should stifle with the sick, leaden, oppressive 
closeness about my heart. I can scarce rea- 
lize now that the passion was real—but that 
is not so much a wonder. I was speculating 
on that subject a day or two since, while giv- 
ing some advice to a young literary friend of 
mine. He is a genius, a real, positive genius, 
and has qualities ofa personal character, which, 
in connexion with his talents, will one day 
elevate him to the first rank of society. He 
had fallen in love with a pretty brunette, how- 
ever, and, though poor, and without prospects, 
he was balancing the question of the desperate 
step. I was fortunate enough to reason him 
out of it, and have thus saved him, I doubt not, 
a life-time repentance. One of the greatest 
phenomena I know of, Florence, is the deluded 
sincerity of every stage in the progress of taste. 
Who ever brought himself to believe that his 
present impressions were incorrect and would 
alter with time? Who ever sat down delibe- 
rately and put aside his enthusiasm with the 
thought that it would become ludicrous here- 
after? Who that is young (and I suspect it 
is as true of the old) does not think himself, 
now, at this passing moment, in his zenith ?>— 
if not wiser, at least fresher than he will ever 
be—if not richer, more content—if not so com- 
plete in his accomplishments or so manly in his 
bearing, still, more original, and vivid, and 
graceful, and therefore, on the whole, happier 
and better. It is difficult for any one to un- 
derstand the relative standard of life. The as- 
cent through the many strata of rank and con- 
sequence, by one who is born to rise, isso slow, 
that the heart finds time in each to put out its 
tendrils and cling. This is so true, that you 
cannot find an ambitious and successful aspi- 
rant in any walk of glory, (save such as deaden 
the heart) who is not fettered with by-gone 
and inferior attachments—the dignity of his 
fame affected constantly by early, and, to the 
world, unbecoming and unnacountable parti- 
alities. Inthe passion of love, for instance, the 
school-boy, who is born to wealth and distine- 
tion, thinks the village beauty peerless; the 
student who is to honour his country’s scholar- 
ship worships the eternal daughter of his Pro- 


fessor; and the new Lion of a blue stocking 
circle wastes his sonnets on the patronising 
and intellectual “Miss Brown.” There is a 
perpetual hallucination about genius, which 
colours every thing goldenly. If its possessor 
is kept low, the vulgar beings about him are 
always the heroines of his fancy, and ifhe rises 
to cultivated society, the first high-bred wo- 
man who notices him, be she ugly as Lecnarda, 
in his grateful enthusiasm becomes the queen 
of grace and dignity. 

“ Very true, but very didactic, mon cousin! 
I pray you abandon that vein. I am in the hu- 
mour for any thing else. Have you no more 


jets de l'amour in your memory to let off for my 


amusement. ‘I'he mock heroic of your youth 
is quite like a comedy.” 

Comedy to the spectator, but tragedy to the 
actor—a very pretty inversion of things. No, 
Florence, I’ll show up no more of my live 
Amaryllises to you. But I was addicted to 
ideal passions which were scarcely less violent, 
and to which I look back with a far more pleas- 
ed dignity of remembrance. Sappho—*burn- 
ing Sappho !”—with what a glowing idolatry 
of imagination I mused upon the immortal story 
of the beautiful Grecian, and in what impati- 
ent, though inadequate poetry,1 painted and 
sung my conceptions of her character and fate! 
I remember attempting among other things, 
her “ Last Song.” A part of it ran thus: 


My life has been arapid stream 
Made deeper by the rain of tears; 
My hours have fleeted like a dream, 
And yet those hours to me were years, 
So fraught were they with feeling. Love 
Has lent life’s wings a rosy hue; 
But ah! Love’s dyes were caught above— 
They brighten—but they wither too. 
Still do I not regret the fire 
Which, while it burnt, has purified; 
I would not change this glorious pyre, 
My burning love, for all the pride 
And pomp of glittering heartlessness; 
I would not break my golden lyre, 
Nor love its hallow’d tones the less, 
Though all my woman’s hope expire 
Upon its fervered chords. Oh life 
Should never linger in the heart 
Of injur’d woman. She should die 
Ere one bright, rosy hue depart 
From the lip’s loveliness, and hy 
At the first breath which stirs her wing, 
The very hour her heart is riven, 
Ere tears have come, or sorrewing, 
All spotless as she is, to Heaven> 


1 love to look upon that sea 
Where I shall find my early grave; 
It is so like my life and me— 
There is so much in its wild wave, 
Like what I’ve always been. Beneath 
There ever is an icy chill, 
A dark, drear flow, a living death, 
A nameless, ceaseless tide of ill; 
And yet upon its surface ride 
The splendouwrs of the white wave-crest, 
And o’er it holy moonbeams glide, 
Or on its bosom sink to rest, 
And beautiful, bright things are sleeping, 
Ay, in its stormiest hour, beneath, 
And Peri forms their virgils keeping 
O’er maids who breathe but passion’s breath, 
And who are troubled not, nor wake 
At the loud waves above them breaking, 
Whose thirst for love no thought can slake, 
And yet whose love knows no forsaking. 


Passion !—passion! It is the history of a boy’s 
life. When is there a time in manhood, when 
a dream—an idea only, of beauty—can engross 
the whole tide of existence? I have loved Sap- 
pho, and the “ quaint, delicate Ariel,” Juliet 
and Endymion, the gentle Rosalind, and chaste 
Songer creation of poetry that won 
upon my boyish fancy, without distinction of 
sex, by the mere force and sweetness of poetic 
beauty. It has followed me—the same dispo- 
sition for imaginary passions—up to this very 
moment. Every fine character of the novelist 
haunts me for a time with an inevitable affec- 
tion. Di. Vernon, and Flora M*Ivor, and 
Catherine Seyton, and Allston's painted Beat- 
trice—al] have lost their hour. 

*“* Speaking of ‘ hours,’ cousin, do you know 
that that last ‘ beat of the bell’ was twelve?” 

You should not have known it when I was 
so eloquent, Florence! It would be a little 
more a da spirttuellein you, to prefer waking in 

these lone and silent hours,” 


When night makes a weird sound of its own still- 
ness, 


But good night! Sweet drédins to you, * an’ 
you will sleep 


| 


THE PHANTOM HAN D. 


In a lonely part of the black and rocky coasts 
of Scotland, there dwelt a being who was de- 
signated by the few who knew and feared him, 
the Warlock Fisher. He was in truth a sin- 
gular and fearful old man. For years he had 
followed his dangerous occupation alone; ad- 
venturing forth in weather which appalled the 
stoutest of the stout hearts that occasionally 
exchanged a word with him in passing to and 
fro in their mutualemployment. Of his name, 
birth or descent, nothing was known; but the 
fecundity of conjecture had supplied an unfail- 
ing stock of materials on these points. Some 
said he was the devil incarnate ; others said he 
was a Welshman, or some other ‘ far awa fo- 
reigner,’ who had fled to these comparative so- 
litudes for shelter from the retribution due to 
some grievous crime; and all agreed that he 
was neither a Scot nora true man. In out- 
ward form, however, he was still a model of 
man, tall and well made; though in yeers, bis 
natural strength was far from being abated. 
His matted black hair, hanging in elf locks 
over his ears and shoulders, together with the 
perpetual sullenness which seemed native in 
the expression of his features, neither regular 
nor pleasing, gave him an appearance unendu- 
rably disgusting. He lived alone in a hovel of 
his own construction—partially scoped out of 
the rock—was never known to have suffered 
a visiter within his walls—to have spoken a 
word, or done a kind action. Onée, indeed, he 
performed an act which in a less ominous being 
would have been Jauded as the extreme of he- 
roism. Ina dreadful stormy morning, a fish- 
ing boat was seen in great distress making for 
the shore—there was a father and twosons in 
it. The danger became imminent, as they 
neared the rocky promontory of the fisher— 
and the boat upset. Women and children were 
screaming and gesticulating from the beach, in 
all the wild es useless energy of despair, but 
assistance was no where to be seen. [he fa- 
ther and one of the lacs disappeared hrever; 
but the younger boy clung with extraordinary 
resolution to the inverted vessel. By accident 
the Warlock Fisher came to the door oi his 
hovel, saw the drowning lad, and plunged in- 
stantaneously into the sea—For some mirntes 


a fire, and remained in quiet possession. Ina 
few hours the Fisher returned. He started 
involuntarily at the sight of the intruder, who 
sprang to his feet, ready for any alternative. 


‘ What seek you in my hut ?’ said the Fisher. 
‘ A shelter for the night—the hawks are out.’ 
‘ Who directed you to me?’ 

‘ Old acquaintance.’ 


‘ Never saw you with my eyes; shiver me! 
But never mind, you look like the breed—ready 
hand and light heel, ha! All’s right—tap your 
keg! No sooner said than done. The keg 
was broached, and a good brown basin of dou- 
ble hollands was brimming at the lips of the 
Warlock Fisher. The stranger did himself a 
similar service, and they grew friendly. The 
Fisher could not avoid placing his hands before 
his eyes once or twice, as if to avoid the keen 
gaze of the stranger, who still plied the fire 
witirfuel, and his host with hollands. Reserve 


was at length annihilated, and the Fisher jo- 
cularly said— 


‘ Well, so we’re old acquaintance, ha!’ 

‘Ay,’ said the young man, with another 
searching glance, ‘I was in doubt at first, but 
now I @ certain. 

‘ What is to be done,’ said the Fisher. 

‘ An hour after midnight yon must put me 
on board ’s boat, she’ll be abroad.’ They'll 
run a light to the mast head, for which you'll 


steer. You're a good hand at the helm in a 
dark and rough sea.’ 


How if { will not?’ Was the reply. ‘Then 
your life or mine!’ They sprang to their feet 
simultaneously, and an immediate encounter 
seemed inevitable. ‘Psha!’ said the Fisher 
sinking on his seat, ‘ what madness this is. I 
was a thought warm with the liquor, and the 
recollections of past times were rising on m 
memory. Think nothing of it. I heard the 
words once before:’ end he ground his teeth in 
rage. ‘ Yes once; but in a more shrill voice 
than yours! Sometimes too, the bastard rises 
to my view, and then I smite him so, hah! give 
us another basin full!’ He stuck short at va- 
eancy,snatched the beverage from the stranger, 


and drank it off. « An hour after midnight said 
ye? *Ay—you’ll see no bastards then.’ 
‘Worse—may be—worse!’ muttered the Fish- 


he was invisible amid the angry turmoil, but he €T> sinking into abstraction and glaring wildly 
swam like an inhabitant of fearful element, and, °” the flickering embers before him. ‘ Why 
bore the boy in safety to the beach. From fe how’s this?’ said the stranger. ‘Are your 


tigue, or fear, or effects of both united, the poor 
lad died shortly afterwards, and his ungrateful 
relatives positively said that he had been blight- 
ed in the grasp of his rescuer. ‘Towards the 
end of autumn, the weather frequently becomes 
so broken and stormy in these parts, as to ren- 
der the sustenance derived from fishing ex- 
tremely precarious. Against this howeverthe 
Warlock Fisher was provided, for, caring little 
for weather, and apparently less for life, he 
went out in all seasons, and was known to be 
absent for days, during the most violent storms, 
when every hope of seeing him again was lost. 
Still nothing harmed him; he came drifting 
back again the same wayward, unfearing, un- 
hallowed animal. T'o account for this, it was 
understood that he was in connexion with 
smugglers; that his days of absence were spent 
in their service; in reconnoitering for their 
safety, and assisting their predations. What- 
ever of truth there might be in it, it was well 
known that the Warlock Fisher never wanted 
ardent spirits; and so free was he in their use 
and of tobacco, that he has been heard ina long 
and dreary winter’s evening, carolling songs in 
a strange tone, with all the fervour of an inspir- 
ed bacchanal. It has been said, too, at such 
times he had strange talk with some who never 
answered him, deprecate sights which no one 
else could see, and‘ exhibited the fury of an 
outrageous maniac. It was towards the close 
of an autumn day, that a tall young man was 
seen, surveying the barren rocks and apparent- 
ly deserted shores, near the dwelling of the 
Fisher. He wore the inspiring aspect of a 
stranger, and yet his step inditated a previous 
acquaintance with the scene. The sun was 
flinging his boldest radiance on the rolling 
ocean, as the youth ascended the rugged path 
which led to the Fisher’s hut. He surveyed 
the door for a moment, as if to be certain of the 
spot; and then, with one stroke of his foot, 
dashed the door inwards. [ft was damp and 
tenantless. He set down his bundle, kindled 


senses playing bo-peep with the ghost of some 
pigeon livered coast captain,eh? Come take 
another pull at the keg, to clear your head 
lights, and tell us a bit of your ditty. The Fish- 
er took another draught and proceeded— 
*‘ About five and twenty years ago, a stranger 
came to this hut—may the curse of God anni- 
hilate him!’ « Amen to that,’ said the youn 

man. ‘ He brought with him a boy anda = 3 
a purse of gold,and the arch fiend’s tongue 
to tempt me! Well it was to take these chil- 
dren out to sea, upset the boat and lose them?’ 
‘And you did so!’ interrupted the stranger. 
‘I tried; but listen—on a fine evening I took 


them, but the sun sank rapidly, and I knew by 


the freshness of the breeze, that there would 


be astorm. I was not mistaken. 
even faster than I wished. 


_ The children became alarmed ; the boy in par- 
ticular grew suspicious; he insisted that I had 
an object in going out so far at sunset. This 
irritated me and I arose to smite him, when the 
fair girl interposed her fragile form between us. 
She screamed for mercy, and clung to my arm 
for the desperation of despair. could not 
shake her off. The boy had the spirit of a man; 
he seized a piece of spar, and struck me on the 
temples. * Now, you villain!’ said he,‘ your life 
or mine, sir?’ At that moment the boat upset 
and we were all adrift. The boy I never saw 
again—a tremenduous sea broke between us; 
but the wretched girl clung to me like hate! 
her dying scream is ringing in my ears like 
madness! J struck her forehead, and she sunk; 
all but her hand, her little white hand, would 
notsink! Ithrew myseifonmy back, and struck 
it with both my feet; andthen I thought it sunk 
forever. I made the shore with difficulty, for I 
was stunned and senseless, and the ocean heay- 
ed as if it would have washed away the mortal 
world; and the lightnings blazed as if all hell 
had come to light the scene of warfare! I have 
never been at sea at midnight, but that hand 


It came on 


| has followed orpreceded me; I have never—,’ 
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Here he sank down from his seat and rolled 
himself in agony upon the floor. . 

¢ Poor wretch !’ muttered the stranger, ‘ what 
hinders now my long sought vengeance! Even 
with my foot—but thou shalt share my mur- 
dered sister’s grave !’ 

‘A shot is fired—look out for the light,’ said 
the young man. The Fisher went to the door! 
suddenly started back, clasping his hands be- 
fore his face. ‘ Fire and brimstone! there itis 
again!’ ‘W said his companion, looking 
cooly around iim. ‘ That infernalhand! Light- 
ning blast it! but that’s impossible,’ he added, 
in a fearful under tone, which sounded as if 
some of the eternal rocks around him were 
adding a response to his imprecations;— 
‘That’s impossible! It is a part then, it has 
been so for years—darkness could not shroud 
it, distance could not separate it from my burn- 
ing eye balls! awake, it was there; asleep it 
flickered before me! It has been my rock ahead 
through life, and it will herald me to hell!’ So 
saying he pressed his sinewy hands upon his 
face, buried his head between his knees, till 
the rock beneath him seemed to shake with 
uncontrollable agony. ‘ Again it beckons me!’ 
said he starting up, ‘ten thousand fires are 
blazing in my heart—In my brain! where, 
where can I be worse! Fiend, I defy thee! 
‘1 see nothing,’ said his companion, with min- 
gled sarcasm and fury; ‘look there!’ He 
snatched his hand, and pointing steadily into 
the gloom, again murmured ‘ look there!’ 


At that moment the lightning blazed around 
with appalling brilliancy, and the stranger saw 
a small white hand, pointing tremuously up- 
wards. ‘I saw it there,’ said he, ‘ but it is not 
hers! Infatuated abandoned villian!’ he conti- 
nued, with irrepressible energy, ‘It is not my 
sister’s hand, no it is the incarnate fiend’s who 
tempted you to perdition; begone together.’ 
He aimed a dreadful blow at the astonished 
Fisher, who instinctively avoided the stroke. 
Mutually wound up to the highest pitch of an- 
ger, they grappled eachother’s throats, set their 
feet, and strained for the throw, which was in- 
evitably to hury bothin the wild waves beneath. 
A faint shriek was heard, and a gibbering, as 
of many voices, came fluttering around them. 
‘Chatter on!’ said the Fisher,‘he joins you 
now!’ ‘ Together——it will be together!’ said 
the stranger, as with a last desperate effort he 
bent his adversary backward from the cliff. 
The voice of the Fisher sounded hoarsely in 
execration as they dashed into the sea togeth- 
er; but what he said was drowned in the hoarse 
murmur of the splashing surge! 'The body of 
the stranger was found the next morning flung 
far upon the rocky shore: but that of the mur- 
derer was gone forever. 

Thesuperstitious peasantry ofthe neighbour- 
hood still consider the spot as haunted. At 
midnight, when the waves dash fitfully against 
their perilous crags, and the bleak winds sweep 
with long and angry moan around them, they 
still hear the gibbering of the fiend, and the 
mortal execrations of the Warlock Fisher! 
But after that fearful night, no man ever saw 
that Phantom hand. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


THE LAMENT. 
BY JOHN RUDOLPH SUTERMEISTER. 


Give not to me the wreath of grecn, 
The blooming vase of flowers— 

They breathe of joy which once hath been— 
OF gone and faded hours! 

I cannot love the rose, though rich; 
Its beauty will not last— 

Give me—give me the bloom o’er which 
The early blight hath passed ! 

The yellow buds—give them to rest 
On my cold brow, and joyless breast, 

When life is failing fast! 


Take farfrom me the wine-cup bright, 
In hours of revelry; 

It suits glad brows and bosoms light; 
It is not meet for me! 

O, I can pledge the heart no more! 
1 pledged in days gone by— 

Sorrow hath touch’d my bosom’s core, 
And Iam left—to die! 

Give me to drink of Lethe’s wave, 

Give me the lone and cheerless grave, 
O’er which the night-winds sigh! 


Wake not upon my tuneless ear 
Soft music’s stealing strain— 

Tt cannot soothe, it cannot cheer 
This anguish’d heart again! 


* 
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There, when heaven shrouds the dying sun, 
My weary steps will rove; 
While o’er its chords Night pours its breath, 
To list the serenade of death, 
Her silent bourne above. 


Give me to seek the lonely tomb, 
Where sleep the sainted dead, 
Now the pale night-fall throws its gloom, 
Above their narrow bed— 
There, while the winds, which sweep along, 
O’er the are driven, 
And the funereal soul of song 
Upon the air is given, 
O let my faint and parting breath 
Be mingled with that song of death, 
And flee with it to heaven! 
[M. ¥. Evening Post, 1824, 


A GENTLEMAN. 


What makes the gentleman? The shape of 
the hat, the cut of the coat, and the quality of 
the cloth he wears? Oh! how easy then to 
make a gentleman! Yes: we can makea gen- 
tleman of the veriest blackguard that walks the 
street. ‘he knave, the loper, the gambler, the 
debauchee, and even the robber, can be made 
into a gentleman, by the combined skill and ef- 
fort of a hatter and tailor. And it does not 
require half the time to do this, that is neces- 
sary for the honest labourer to earn his plain 
Sunday suit. But suppose those who would 
become gentlemen, have no money; how can 
they obtain the materials and pay for the work? 
Oh! but you may rest easy about that. The 
ways and means are the Jeast difficult things 
to get at, in these days of unparalleled inven- 
tion. Yes, by mere dint of invention.—The 
men who till the ground, who erect their dwel- 
lings, who sail our ships, who make our clothes 
and saw our wood, can never be gentlemen, 
till they forsake these low employments. If 
they should become gentlemen, which their 
means seldom will allow, how long could they 
remainso? Not long, for the very nature of 
their pursuits would ruin them in an hour.— 
What! a gentleman with his new beaver and 
$10 broadcloth, go to work; it would soonsink 
the best fortune inthe country. There is,there- 
fore,no such thing as a working gentleman. 
But is there not a capital error inall this? Is 
it not the mock, rather than the real gentleman, 
which we have described? It is not so easy a 
thing to make a real gentleman; neither is it 
very easy to find one. ‘The real gentleman is 
he who pursues some honest employment, keeps 
his expenditures within his income, never in- 
jures the feelings of any one unnecessarily, uses 
no deception, always tells the truth, and minds 
his own business. —Vational Philanthropist. 


DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


If in the outset of life, things do not go on 
smoothly. It seldom happens that the hopes 
we cherish of the future are realized. The 
path of life, in the prospect, appears smooth 
and level enough, but when we come to travel 
it, we find it all up hill, and generally rough 
enough. ‘The journey is a laborious one, and 
whether poor or wealthy, high or low, we shall 
find it so to our disappointment, if we have 
built on any other calculation. ‘To endure 
cheerfully what must be, and to elbow our 
way as easily as we can, hoping for little, yet 
striving for much, is perhaps the true. But, 

Don't be Discourag ed, if occasionally you slip 
by the way,and your neighbours tread over you 
a little; in other words,don’t let a failure or 
two dishearten you—accidents happen, miscal- 
culations will sometimes be made; things will 
often turn out differently from our expectations, 
and we may be sufferers. It is worth while to 
remember that fortune is like the skies in April, 
sometimes clouded, and sometimes clear and 
favourable; and as it would be folly to despair 
of again seeing the sun, because to-day is 
stormy, so it is equally unwise to sink into de- 
spondency when fortune frowns; since, in the 
common course of things, she may be surely 
expected to smMe again. And again, 

Don’t be Discouraged if you are deceived in 
the people of the world: it often happens that 


-men wear borrowed characters, as well as bor- 


rowed clothes; and sometimes those who have 
stood fair before the world, are very rotten at 
the core. From sources suchas these you may 
be most unexpectedly deceived; and you will 
iuturally feel sore under such deceptions; but 


fore you grow gray, and you will learn to trust | ‘ 


men cautiously, and examine their characters 


closely, before you allow them great opportuni- 
ties to injure you. 


Don’t be Discouraged under any circum- 
stances. Go steadily forward. Rather consult 
your own conseience than the opinions of men, 
though the last is not to be disregarded. Be 
industrious—be frugal—be honest—deal in 
perfect kindness with all who come in your 
way, exercising a neighbourly and obliging 
spirit in your whole intercourse ; and if you do 
not prosper as rapidly as any of your neighbours, 
depend upon it you will be as happy.—T'renton 
Emporium. 


SUNDAY IN KILLARNEY. 


_ Scarcely had we reached the double row of 
lime-trees on the Flesk road, when we perceiv- 
ed a number of shock-headed youths enjoying 
a Ye at goal (the cricket of Ireland) in an 
adjoining field. Their amusement, however, 
was soon interrupted by the appearance of F'a- 
ther Fitzmaurice, which was immediately per- 
ceived by a tall boy, with a hurley in his hand, 
who had evidently been posted as a watch 
upon the movements of his reverence. “ Run, 
ye vagabonds, the devil burn ye, run,—run for 
your lives, ye thieves of the world, run. Here’s 
Father Fitz coming down the road, and ’tis to 
blazes he’ll send you all next Sunday, if ye 
are’nt out of sight in a jiffy—run, by’s, run,” 
roared he ; and in an instant they all scamper- 
ed off before the priest could arrive at the field 
of action, and recognize the transgressors.— 
Ssuings and Doings in Killarney. 


PORTRAIT OF A BEDOUIN ARAB. 


A few days afterwards, this gentleman free- 
booter was introduced to us in proper form. 
He looked just such a man as must have been 
saved six or seven times from the gallows, and 
whose life was charmed henceforth against all 
chance of the executioner. I have the infidel’s 
face before me still. Sheikh Mohammed was 
a wizened, withered, bony, sinister-looking 
man: his features dried up by the sun and wind 
into a black, mummy seeming substance, fierce- 
ly lighted by two glistening crablike eyes; his 
teeth deathly white, and his hair as black as 
charcoal, and in coarse knots and flakes. All 
this was half hid by his black Bedouin shaw] 
and beard. The shawl was most unshicklike; 
rent and dirty, he seemed now to have carried 
it about him for many years—a legacy, I sup- 
pose, or intended to be one. The smile of this 
man was worse than his frown; there was 
treachery and suspicion mixed. He spoke 
little; but when he did, he gave out the Arab 
guttural with an importunate emphasis, which, 
had not the illusion been strongly at work upon 
us, would, probably, have set us on our guard. 
But we had the word of ‘Gtardiano, and, what 
is not unusual with young travellers, a supera- 
bundance of good faith. Mohammed, with all 
his external drawbacks—and no man bore a 
plainer advertisement of the interior man on 
his brow—was taken at once into our unlimited 
confidence. 


DRESS. 


It is somewhat singular that the passion for 
dress, amongst males, is almost exclusively 
confined to tradesmen and persons in the lower 
ranks of life. There are no people in the world 
who dress so plainly as our House of Peers and 
House of Commons. Indeed there are but few 
members of these august bodies whom a Fleet- 
street shopman would not turn up his nose at 
in the street. There are many people who 
are not yet aware that in good society it is con- 
sidered a mark of vulgarity to be dressed par- 
ticularly well.—London Weekly Times. 


Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 


Tue Srpucer Caveut.—Some weeks since we 
inserted an article relating to the seduction and mys- 
terious. absence of a young female belonging to 
Westfield. The mystery is unravalled; the girl and 
her seducer, William Johnson, were found in West- 
ern, Worcester co. last week, and he was arrested 
and committed to Springfield jail. Johnson lived in 


Westfield, where he has a wife and six children; his 


ustray, and has been successful in seducing and ruin- 
ng several girls—some in Hampshire County. The 
Westfield girl was about 17 years of age, of a respecta- 
ble family, and, previous to her acquaintance with 
Johnson, of unblemished character. She was bewitch- 
ed by his vile arts, allured from the paths of virtue, 
and so completely infatuated, that she remuined in 
his barn for a week, in the woods another week, 
and then travelled to Western with him on foot in 
mén’s clothes! She has returned dejected and ruin- 
ed. ‘* She sets like stars that fall to rise no more.””—— 
Hampshire Gaz. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 


PirrsBUuRGH (Penn. ) January 1.—Some time ago 
we noticed the arrival of a quantity of pig metal 
from ‘Tennessee. Since then another boat has 
brought to ow wharves a considerable quantity of 
blooms from the same works. A more forcible ex- 
emplification of the advantages conferred upon the 
western country by the introduction of steam power 
could not be given, than is afforded by this single 
circumstance. Fifteen years ago, thousands of tons 
eg have lain at the works on the Cumberland 
and the foundries, and the steam engine factories 
might have remained idle for months, for want of 
materials. Indeed, if the metal had been delivered 
gratuitously on board keel boats and barges at the 
mouth of Cumberland, the price here would not 
have paid thefreight. Descending navigation could 
then be carried on cheaply and atlvantageously; the 
natural current of the river was a sufficient moving 
power. One great advantage which we derive from 
the use of steara is in equalising the ascending and 
and removing the obstacles 
presented by the previously almost irresistible cur- 
rent. 

A Goon Doe Hares a Suot.—A gentle- 
man requesting the loan of a pointer dog from 
a friend, was informed by him that the dog 
would behave very well so long as he could 
kill his birds; but if he frequently missed them, 
it would run home and leave them. The dog 
was sent, and the following day was fixed for 
trial, but unfortunately, his new master was a 
remarkably bad shot. Bird after bird rose, and 
was fired at, but still pursued its flight un- 
touched by the leaden showers that fell around 
it, till at last the pointer became careless, and 
often missed his game; but, as if seemingly 
willing to give one chance more to his luckless 
master, he made a dead stand at a fern bush, 
with his nese pointed downwards, the fore foot 
bent, and his tail straight and steady. In this 
masterly position he remained firm till the 
sportsman was close to his tail, with both bar- 
rels cocked; then moving steadily forward for 
a few paces, he at last stood still near a bunch 
of heather, the tail expressing the anxiety of 
the mind, by moving regularly backwards and 
forwards, when out sprang a fine old black 
cock. Bang, bang, went both barrels, but, alas, 
the proud bird of the heath still soared in the 
air unhurt, The patience of the dog was now 
quite exhausted, and, instead of crouching at 
the feet of his master, till he re-loaded, he 
turned boldly round, placed his tail close be- 
tween his legs, gave one howl, long and loud, 
and off he set, and stopped not till within sight 
of the kennel door.—[ Liverpool Courier. 


Tue New York Common Covuncit.—This august 
body were summoned by the Mayor on Monday, to 
the adjourned meeting—‘‘ where,” says the Com- 
mercial, ‘‘ a large crowd of the sovereigns collected 
together at an early hour, to see how good and how 
pleasant itis for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
Several of the aldermen were strenuous in persisting 
that a communication should be read before the board 
from the seceding members who were absent. To 
this the mayor objected, on the ground that there 
was not a quorum, and consequently not a board-— 
and that he could entertain no motion, until there 
was one. ‘The Mayor was replied to in pretty di- 
reci language, that this could offer no objection, since 
the absent members, from whom the letter was re- 
ceived, had been atiacked in every possible shape, 
and abused by the board without a quorum, and the 
speaker saw no reason why their communication, 
complaining of grievances, had not an equal right to 
be discussed in the meeting. After much collision 
upon the ‘subject, the Mayor requested Mr. Hays, 
the constable, to see if any of the seceding members 
were about the house, *‘ and to give his respectful 
compliments and request their attendance in the Ses- 
sions Room.” [Much laughter among the sovereigns 
without the bar.] [Ezit Mr. Hays.] 


‘¢ Alderman Stevens.---We understand that your 
Honour is not opposed to the reading of the commu- 
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nications. Does your honour decide that they shall 
be read. 

The Mayor.---The Mayor decides nothing unless 
there is a quorum. 

Alderman Stevens.---Vhen your Honour does not 
decide against the reading. 
~ The Mayor.---The Mayor decides nothing unless 
there is a quorum. 

Ald. Strong now rose, and taking some papers 


from his pocket, was in the act of opening to read, | 


when 

The Mayor, rapping with his hammer, rose and 
remarked, that he had called a meeting of the board 
in the Sessions room for fovr o’clock to transact pub- 
lie business—that the members had waited half an 
hour, that there was no board, and that the meeting 
was adjourned. The partizans of the Mayor at- 
tempted to cheer the adjournment, but so many hiss- 
es were at once mingled with the plaudits, that they 
it up.” 

In a moment or two after the Mayor left the chair, 
Hays returned, and Ald. Palmer asked him what re- 
ply he had to make—whether he had seen the absent 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Hays: Yes, Sir, I saw them. I gave the 
Mayor’s compliments and request to them, and they 
said they would come, ‘They started, but on ascer- 
taining that the papers had not been read, they stop- 
ped, and said they would’nt come, 

Ald. Palmer: And so they would’nt come, when 
they heard the papers were not read, eh? 

ays: Yes, Sir. 

And so the Sovereigns and their servants went 
away, two by two} in couples, one after another, as 
the Paddies went to the wedding.” 

Thus closed the proceedings at the adjourned 
meeting;—proceedings which, for wisdom, were 
not unlike those of the early councils of that city, of 
which their historian Knickerbocker makes mention. 


Tae Essex Gazetre.—This is the title of a paper 
published at Haverhill, (Mass.) It comes out at the 
commencement of this year in a new and neat dress, 
and will hereafter be edited by Mr. Jounn G. Wuit- 
TIER, a young gentleman of very superior abilities, 
and well known as among the sweetest poets of the 
country. We cannot resist giving a short extract 
from his neat and pertinent address to the public. 
it should be observed, that he is a member of the 
society of Frrenps. He concludes:— 


‘*T shall endeavour to avoid theological discus- 
sions. Ina paper like this, they may be unprofitable, 
and even pernicious.—They frequently engender 
bitterness and hatred, but seldom reclaim the erring. 
My own quiet and peculiar faith will be enjoyed in 
silence---it shall never be obtruded upon my readers. 

Enough---if I have promised little, there will be 
less room for disappointment. Dependant as I feel 
myself wpon the public, and desirous as | am of se- 
curing the good will of all, I shall never forego my 
deliberate opinions, and settled purposes, to insure 
the fayour, or escape the enmity of any individual. ”’ 


The London Morning Chronicle, of the 28th No- 
vember, treats as improbable or ridiculous, most of 
the ‘*aecounts from the Fast,” contained in the 
continental journals; particularly the reported eva- 
cuation of Adrianople by the Russians, and the pre- 
sumed occupation of the Morea by an English ar- 
mament from the Seven Islands. 

The number of the Edinburgh Review, published 
in London, in November, contains an article on 
American literature. 

Dr. Meyer, a Jew, is appointed Professor of Ju- 
rispradence in the University of ‘Tubingen. 


Japan.—We were informed some time since, that 
ihe publie were about to be furnished with some in- 
teresting information respecting Japan, from Dr. 
Sibolt, a Duteh gentleman, who succeeded in gaining 
admission to the country, and in collecting a large 
quantity and variety of productions for illustrating 
the natural history of the country. It is said that 
sixty-two chests of these collections have been re- 
ceived at the Museum of Leyden. But the Doctor, 
who had procured a chart of the country and various 
documents relating to its statistics, has had the mis- 
fortune to have these papers seized, and to be him- 
self sentenced to imprisonment for life.--V. York 
Mercantile Advertiser. 


Ienorance.—-It has been ascertained that out of 
742 families, comprising a population of 5,310 souls, 
in Bullitt county, Kentucky, 430 were destitute of 
the bible—of the 2,114 children in these families, 
only 160 were going to school ; and in 60 families 
out of the 742, not ove member of either could read. 
We regret to believe this is not a very extraordinary 
case, even in some states much older than Kentucky. 
But we doubt if sixty such families could be found 
in all the New England states and New York—un- 
jess of foreigners.—WNiles. 


The National Intelligencer states that a great mul- 
titude presented their eongratulations to the Presi- 
dent on New Year’s Day, and adds, that ‘‘ the day 
went off pleasantly, with the exception of a little 
too much running after refreshments,” and the dis- 
orderly behaviour of the children, who were admit- 
ted unaccompanied by grown persons. The editors 


take occasion to lament the fact ** that the common 
, decencies of life are much neglected among the ris- 
ing generation, in Washington.” 


Canal Commerce.—The amount of tolls received 

at the collector’s office in this place, during the sea- 

| son of navigation just closed, is as we learn from 
_jadge Bow man, the collector, ninety-eight thousand 
four hundred and thirty-three dollars and fifty-nine 
cents—being $2,418 89 more than the receipts dur- 
ing the navigation season of 1828. The business on 


‘the canal was very light until harvest. The abun- 


dance of the crops intused new life into operations, 
and the tolls after that period, for property cleared 
from this place east and west, was greater than in 
any similar period, of any former year. ‘The opera- 
tions in flour—the great staple of this region—are 
worthy of special note. The quantity shipped at 
Rochester and all the other places west of it for the 
eastern markets, amounted to 188,204 barrels. Of 
this amount, Rochester furnished all except 27,243 
barrels. So that an average of $5 per barrel, the 
quantity of flour shipped at Rochester for the east 
amounted to about $815,000. The section of canal 
west of, and including Rochester, appears to have 
sent only 404 barrels of whiskey to the east.—The 
quantity of whiskey which last year passed Utica 


of all the flour. 

Some table showing the amount and quality of 
freight received and cleared here, and which passed 
here east and west, will be given soon. 

The Buffaio Republican says the amount of canal 
toll taken this year is $25,807 77.—/toch. Dai. Adv. 


Mayor’s Court, Wednesday, December 30, 1829. 


Commonwealth 


vs. 
Samuel B. Cutler and } Larceny. 


John Jrancis. 


This case, as well on account of the nature of the 
evidence, as the almost unprecedemed amount of 
goods charged to have been stolen, was one of the 
most interesting of the kind ever tried in this 
court. 

It appeared by the testimony in support of the 
prosecution, that, on the 28th of September last, at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, the partners and 
clerks of the extensive house of Vezin & Vonlon- 
gerke, whose store is in Walnut street, below 
Third, went to dinner, and hung, according to their 
usual eustom, the key of the front door in the shop 
of a cabinet maker, adjoining; that, on their return, 
at three o’clock, they found the store had been en- 
tered, by means of that key, and articles carried 
off to the value of more than five thousand dollars. 
They offered a reward of five hundred dollars for 
their recovery. This roused the alertness of the 
city officers, and Mr. M‘Clean, one of the high con- 
stables, discovered that the goods, packed in two 
green bags, had been put into a wood cart, by two 
men, and carried to a tavern in Water street; that 
they were then placed in a hack carriage, and thence 
conveyed to Kensington, where they were trans- 
ferred, by these two men, to a dearborn, which 
appeared to be in waiting for the purpose. On the 
7th of October, nine days after the larceny, Mr. 
M‘Clean traced them to a house in Eighth street, 
near Walnut, and there found them in possession 
of Cutler, who instantly confessed his guilt, and on 
his trial pleaded guilty to the indictment. ‘The 
next morning at five o’clock, he arrested the other 
defendant, at a house near the Permanent Bridge, 
but found none of the articles whatever in his pos- 
session, and no money except a ten dollar note; but 
in his pocket, were several letters, addressed to con- 
viets in the prison, “which appeared to have some 
allusion to his having been coneerned with Cutler; 
spoke of his being in high health and spirits, and of 
ey being good. 

ohn Dunmore, into whose cart the goods were 
first put, identified Cuter, and swore that there was 
a little man along with him, but that Francis was 
not the person. 

Malone Hagerman, who dreve the hack, swore 
that Francis was in the carriage with Cutler; but 
this witness was contradicted, m so many inciden- 
tal particulars, by the others, and also by his own 
testimony on the examination before the Mayor, as 
not to be entitled to implicit evedit: none of the 
other witnesses could swear positively to Francis, 
and had it not been for the letters, he would most 
probably have been acquitted. 

The trial oceupied the whole of two days. On 
Thursday evening, between seven and eight o’elock, 
recorder M‘Iivaine charged the jury, in his usual 
clear and precise manner; paying a high com- 
pliment to the counsel oa both sides, for the great 
ability which they had displayed, in discharge of 
their respective duties. The jury retired, and, after 
a short absence, returned with a verdict of Guilty. 
The defendants were then both sentenced to under- 
go the severest punishment allowed by law—an im- 
prisonment at hard labour for three years. 

Rush, for the Commonwealth: Grimshaw and D. 
P. Brown, for the defendant, Francis. —Jnguirer. 


It was stated some time sinee, that our enterpris- 
ing fellow citizens, Messrs. M‘Cord & Shiner had 
selected from their elegant assortment of cut glass, 
a set to be presented to the Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
Secretary of State. The following letters constitute 
the correspondence between them: 


trom the west amounted in value to about one-third | ¢, 


Philadelphia, th November, 1829. 
Hon. Martin Van Buren: 

Sin,—We have taken the liberty this morning of 
informing you, that we have to-day shipped by the 
canal line, a package containing a specimen of Ame- 
rican cut glass, which, we flatter ourselves, is not 
surpassed by any, either foreign or domestic. We 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to express our 
belief that your interference to protect American 
enterprise and ingenuity, has not failed to produce a 
portion of the best object of its wishes, Asatoken 
of our regard for your character, both public and 
private, we beg you to accept the above as a present. 

Hoping that your labours in the great cause of 
domestic improvements may be entirely successful, 
we are, with great respects jour obedient servants. 

‘CORD & SHINER, 
Glass Cutters, No. 1], South Fourth st, 


Washington, December 31, 1829. 

Gentlemen—I hope you will excuse my remiss- 
ness in not having sooner acknowledged the receipt 
of the decanters which you had the goodness to pre- 
sent tome. ‘They came safe, and correspond fully 
with the expectation I had entertained of their ele- 
"mag It has given me sincere pleasure to show 

em to my friends, who have universally concurred 
in admiring the skill displayed by you in cutting 
em. 
Accept my renewed thanks for your kindness, and 
believe me to be, with respect and esteem, your 
obedient servant. M. VAN BUREN. 

Messrs. M ‘Cord & Shiner. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO GERALDINE. 

Ihaveseen you often within the last fort- 
night, Geraldine, but have in vain endea- 
voured to gather from your features a glance, 
either of encouragement or reproach. I 
know not in what light you consider or how 
you esteem me. If, indeed, you are dis- 
pleased with these, my epistles to you, one 
indignant look will be sufficient to let me 
know it—but if, on the other hand, one kind 
thought has dwelt upon my person, the 
faintest smile will sufficiently satisly me, 
that there yet remains some hope. I believe 
you are a creature made up of tenderness, 
and full of gentle sympathies—one whose 
heart thrills at the joy of another,and whose 
tears flow at another’s wretchedness. I 


= 
soul. I do not wish to flatter, for 1 know 


females possessed of far more beauty than 
you possess; but for all this, you are the 
beau ideal of my fancy, and your image the 
creature of my dreams, nursed and conse- 
crated amid the inner and shadowy places 
of my heart—the object of my passion, and 
the theme of my thoughts. 

It may be, Geraldine, that I am but asa 
passing thought to you, the subject of your 
jests, and the object of yourridicule. You 
know me not, and it is natural for one of a 
giddy temperament to laugh in the inno- 
cence of an unpractised heart at such rhap- 
sodies as I have written. Therefore, if it 
is so, I forgive you, and pledge to you my 
honour, that ere my suit is closed—ere my 
love is refused—you shall know, and know- 
ing, shall not despise me. The hidden 
depths and mysterious windings of woman’s 
love, are familiar to me as an open scroll. 
I know her character fully, and full well 
do I know her weakness and her strength. 
But | have long sought for a virgin, and vir- 
gin affections—affections, that have never 
been appropriated even inthought. I have 
marked your manners well, and am familiar 
with all the history of your girlhood. I be- 
lieve that you never for a moment have 
loved—am I deceived? 

A few days since, met you, accidentally, 
in the streets. I gazed long and steadfastly 
upon you, and thought you smiled. I fol- 
lowed your form as it receded in the dis- 
tance,and pondered long upon your memory 
thereafter. 

These are matters of trivial importance 
to the general world, but many a lovesick 
swain will find an echo in his heart tothings 
of this character, which, those who have 
grown old and callous, may well deride. 
Who has not, in the heyday of youth, trea- 


sured up a fond word or a sunny look, and 


know, then, that however incapable you pondered upon it, “when the stars kept 


may be to reciprocate the passion that may 
kindle in the bosom of another, still the ge- 
nerosity of your nature is such, that you 
would soften the manner of your denial, ra- 
ther than wound the sensibilities of the 
suitor! Is it not so, Geraldine? 

I am certain that, long ere this, you have 
recognized the author of these letters, and 
it is natural, that at home and among your 
sisters, you should speak of him as imperti- 
nent, if not insulting. But, in the secret 
depths of your heart, you do not esteem me 
so severely—I know you do not. It is no 
crime to express me in terms of admiration 
with reference to yourself—and, sincerely, 
you will not be offended, merely that I have 
had the hardihood to express that admira- 
tion in print. 

Propriety, I know, is the index of charac- 
ter ina female, and I would not have you 
depart from its lightest rule, Geraldine— 
even to gratify my own personal vanity. 
But, for many months, I have watched your 
actions narrowly, and feel convinced that 
delicacy never had a purer shrine than your 
bosom. In this respect, you are far superior 
to your sisters. You are younger,and your 
actions now take the colour of your heart. 
That heart is a timid and a gentle one, but 
I know it is rich in the deepest affections. 
I read its mysterious workings in the burn- 
ing loveliness of your full blue eyes—in 
the pure and heavenly expression of your 
features, and in the unsullied whiteness of 


a forehead, that seems as a mirror for the 


watch in the sky,” until the soul swam in 
rapture, and every pleasant emotion ran 
over with delight? Who has not, even after 
the hand of time pressed heavily on the 
brow, and when the mildew of years had 
blanched raven locks with a silvery lustre, 
who has not wandered back to the hallowed 
places of memory, and revelled again in the 
delirium of youth? 

Let the bigot and the misanthrope rail as 
they may, Geraldine—youth is the season 
for impetuous feelings and fond delights— 
the spring time of life, that has a sad au- 
tumn, and still more gloomy winter. Let us 
enjoy it, therefore, whilst we may, for soon 
its hues will fade, even as the splendid glo- 
ries of the setting sun. 


I must soon devise other means of com- 
municating with you, than through the me- 
dium of these silly letters. When I gaze 
upon you, you appear so abashed and timid, 
and the lids of your eyes tremble with such 
an evident confusion, that I am at a loss to 
conceive how you esteem me, or whether, 
indeed, I am classed among the host of idle 
gazers who are habituated to stare upon 
beauty. 

Geraldine, “ perseverance” is my motto. 
Water, by constant dropping, will wear 
away a rock, and should: you even despise 
me now, you shall yet be mine. Start not 
at thiswaudacity of assertion. Alexander 
aimed at the conquest of a world, and he 
did conquer. Shall I be fainthearted, there- 
fore, at the conquest of a girl? Dearest Ge- 
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yaldine, when you know me, you shall an-| These persons, for the most part, are at the | the names of three popular young American 
swer, nay! expense of sinking a shaft to prove the coal, | writers may be found among the contribu- 


Already has this epistle grown beyond 
my prescribed limits, and I have yet much 
to say, but I must cease. Remember me in 
your prayers, Geraldine! When the cheek, 
which is to me as the shrine of Mecca to 
the pilgrim, shall repose upon its pillow— 
when the world and all its noise, and the 
day with all its light, will have passed 
away, and in the stillness of the midnight, 
you shall be half lost in slumber, and 
half lost in thought—dwell on my image 
kindly, gentle girl! Give to my memory 
one thought of tenderness, and I will be 
happy. You shallsoon hear from me again; 
but, for the present, adieu. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE FEAST OF THE DEPARTED. 
BY H. YZQUIERDO. 


‘‘The Japanese have a custom of going to the 
graves of their friends and inviting them to be pre- 
sent at their festivals.” 


At the throng’d board there is a vacant place; 
What guest hath from that joyous meeting fled? 
One whose bright lips the smile no more may grace, 
The flower is dead! , 


They to her tomb went out with garlands wreath’d, 
Bidding her to their jocund revel come; 
And the low tone of plaintive music breath’d, 
To call her home. 


She hears them not—her rich brown curls, no more 
May wave to air, with summer blossoms crown’d; 
And in the place she made so gay before, 
She is not found! 


A vacant place is at the festal board— 
Who hath departed from the social throng? 
In many a sparkling vase the wine is pour’d— 
They wait him long. 


He is not with them in their hour of joy, 
He, who was once the merriest of the band; 
What country has he sought, that blooming boy? 
“The Spirit’s Land! 


And the gray sire, who the loud revel blest, 
And the fond mother, from her home remov’d, 
Sweetly they slumber on the green earth’s breast— 
The lost! the lov’d! 


There are sad faces in the festal hall, 
ee are bright eyes, from whenee the joy bas 
ed; 
The grave has wrapped their lov’d ones in its pall— 
Weep for the dead! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SatTurDAY, January 9, 1830. 


SCHUYLKILL COAL. 

The coal mines of Schuylkill county con- 
tinue to be subjects of excitement and spe- 
culation to the capitalist. The principal 
portion of these mines are situated in the 


_ neighbourhood of Pottsville, a flourishing 


little village, somewhat more than a hun- 
dred miles from Philadelphia. Pottsville 
is almost exelusively surrounded by moun- 
tains, at the base of which, the town is lo- 
cated. The road thither, is, in some places, 
difficult and dangerous; but may be tra- 
velled over in eighteen hours by the stage. 
The Schuylkill Canal extends to Port Car- 
bon, which is about two miles and a half 
beyond Pottsville. Here the navigation 


closes, and what is termed the Little Valley. 


Rail-road commences. This railway extends 


upwards of six miles along the principal. 


branch of the Schuyli ill, and is adjacent to 
most of the mines from which the coal is 
derived. 

Besides those who own the land in this 
region of the country, there are lessees of 
the land, and those again who rent mines 
from the lessees. Those of the latter class 
pay so much per bushel for a certain length 
of time, for all the coal they take out. 


of opening a drift for the purpose of mining 
it, after it is proved, and then of making 
collateral railways from the mouth of the 
mine to the general railway. There are 
some land-holders, however, who go to this 
expense for the purpose of rendering their 
land and their mines more valuable. 

Coal is at the present moment sold tn the 
mine at various rates, from half a cent to 
three cents per bushel, according to its 
quality and the distance of the mine from 
the navigation. There is a trifle of cost also 
for railway toll. 

By a collateral railway the coal is trans- 
ported to the general railway, and thence 
to the head of the navigation on rail-wa- 
gons, each of which holds at least a ton. It 
is here sold for cash, at from two to three 
dollars per ton, either to the various compa- 
nies or private individuals, who bave faci- 
lities for its transportation to the city. 

It is feared that, from the very rapid in- 
crease of the coal trade, should a dry season 
occur, there will not be sufficient water in 
the canals, with its present arrangement of 
single locks, to supply the navigation for 
all the boats. Should this circumstance ac- 
tually arise, double locks will doubtless be 
substituted for single ones, and thus the dif- 


| ficulty will be obviated. 


At this moment the coal trade is exceed- 
ingly lucrative. How long it will continue 
sO, time must determine. To form any pro- 
per estimate, many circumstances must be 
taken into consideration, which, at present, 
we have not time to discuss. One thing is 
certain, however, the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania are a source of vast wealth and im- 
portance to the state. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 

The London Literary Souvenir.—Through 
the politeness of the Editor, Alaric A. 
Watts, Esq. we have been favoured with a 
copy of this beautiful Annual. In point of 
literary merit, the Souvenir holds the first 
rank among English Annuals. Mr. Watts 
is widely known, and appreciated as a poet 
of more than ordinary merit, and many of 
his productions have found favour in the 
estimation of the American public. It too 
frequently happens with the Editors of 
these literary holyday presents, that the 
magic of a great name operates more pow- 
fully in the selection of articles for admis- 
sion into their pages, than the intrinsic me- 
rits of the productions themselves. Writers 
of established reputation are aware that no 
great accession of fame can accrue to them 
from such trifling effusions as are adapted 
to these works—they are consequently in- 
different; and thus it is we so frequently 
find names, “that were not born to die,” 
attached to hasty and imperfect perform- 
ances. Mr. Watts, however, has avoided 
this too general error of his contemporaries, 
and has selected the matter of his work sim- 
ply in reference to its intrinsic merit, and 
wholly uninfluenced by the reputation of 
the author. It is, therefore, that this work, 
in a literary point of view, is far superior 
to its competitors. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we could point out several articles 
which reflect but little credit upon English 
literature. The embellishments to the vo- 
lume are executed in a masterly manner. 
We had almost neglected to mention, that 


tors to the Souvenir. This looks well—and 
it is gratifying to find our literature is so 
highly appreciated by a gentleman of the 
known taste and discernmert of Mr. Watts. 


The Tulisman.—Mr. Francis Herbert, the | 
mysterious Editor of this work, has again 
made his appearance before the public, and 
we have no hesitation in saying, he will be 
as well received as formerly. The Talis- 
man differs in ove essential point from the 
host of Annuals which throng the toilets of 
ladies and the tables of Editors about thissea- 
son, inasmuch asits contents are considered 
the joint productions of one or two anony- 
mous individuals, whereas a multiplicity of 
known scribblers are employed in manufac- 
turing the rhyme and reason of the rival 
volumes. We have given a hasty perusal 
to most of the articles in the volume before 
us, and find several worthy of high commen- 
dation. ‘The Evening Wind,” is truly an 
exquisite morsel of poetry—the ‘“ Remini- 
scences of New York” are well done, and 
the “Scenes in Washington” contain a fine 
vein of satire, and are somewhat entertain- 
ing. On the whole, the Talisman is a good 
work; but we do not think it will prove so 
successful as the Atlantic Souvenir has 
hitherto done. 


The Juvenile Forget Me Not.— Mr. Ack- 
erman, to whom we are indebted fora copy 
of this work, has, in addition to his large 
and beautiful Forget Me Not, published for 
1830, one of a more juvenile character. 
Some of the best writers in Great Britain 
have been engaged as contributors, and 
most of the articles are written in such a 
style of ease and perspicuity, and convey a 
moral in so delightful a manner, that the 
work cannot fail to prove highly acceptable 
and valuable. 


“ The Life of Lord Byron,” by Thomas 
Moore, is announced as on the eve of pub- 
lication. It will doubtless be sought after 
and perused with avidity, as furnishing the 
most accurate and admirable history of the 
noble bard, that has yet been given to the 
public. 

The Cabinet and Talisman is the title of 
an Annual recently published in this city 
by S.F. Bradford. Among other interesting 
matter, the work contains portraits of Gene- 
ral Jackson and his Cabinet. 

Sketches of Irish Character —This is the 
title of a work from the pen of Mrs. Hall. 
It has recently been republished in New 
York, and contains several sprightly stories, 
which illustrate with great truth, “the 
beauties and blemishes of Irish character.” 

The Eclectic Observer is the title of a new 
paper commenced at Wheeling, Va. It is 
devoted to the advocacy of the working 
people, general education, and equal privi- 
leges, and is edited by W. C. Hurcles. 

The American Commentator is the title of 
a new weekly paper just attempted at Bos- 
ton by Mr. Spurr. The first numbers are 
highly respectable both with regard to man- 
ner and matter. 

The Cabinet has entered upon its third 
volume, under the editorial auspices of Mr. 
Hoyt. Its appearance is much improved, 
and the first number is accompanied by a 
neat little engraving of De Witt Clinton. 

The Sentinel and Star in the East is the 


title of a new journal attempted at Cincin- 
nati, the first number of which we have re- 
ceived. It is neatly printed, and is edited 
by J. Kedwell, J. C. Walde, and S. Tiz- 
zard. If we mistake not, it advocates the 
cause of Universalism. We take the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the opening address 
of the Editors, the general stylo of which, 
as may be seen by the paragraph, is some- 
what inflated, if not ludicrous. 


‘ Peradventure the expectations of some, 
by an unguarded fervency, and a well mean- 
ing, though excessive sanguinity in the 
cause, have been transported beyond the 
possibility of a reasonable satisfaction: if so, 
a proportionate depreciation of solicitude 
and engagedness of feelings is anticipated 
as a natural and inevitable consequence. 
Hence, to avoid a total extinction of ardour 
and interest, and to effect their extrication 
from threatening oblivion, and their restitu- 
tion to a becoming mediocrity of zeal, in 
which permanent and abiding fidelity may 
be reposed with security, they will be forci- 
bly met with the persuasion, that a calm, 
dispassionate reflection, and a candid, im- 
partial investigation of the subject in all its 
bearings, making at the same time they ad- 
just in the balance, or by an honest admea- 
surement, its real weight or value, all hu- 
mane allowances is indispensably necessary.’ 


The Somerset Whig has commenced a new 
year under the auspices of Messrs. J. T. & 
Jacob Glessner. The paper is improved 
in appearance. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


John Clay, Esq. brother of the late Secretary of 
State, died on board the steamboat Rover, about 20 
miles below Memphis, on the Mississippi, on the 
19th ult. 

LivEKPoot, Dec. 1.—Letters were received in this 
town yesterday, in which the yy sie of the appoint- 
ment of Earl Grey to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, were confidently repeated. 

Irvine outr-pone.—Mr. Edward Caird, of Ar- 
broath, has publickly announced, that the Millen- 
nium is to take place on the 29th Feb, 1832, at 55 
minutes and 30 seconds past 11 P. M. 

The Earl of Kerry, the eldest son of the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, is a candidate for the represen 
tation of Kerry, in Parliament. He is just of age. 

A horrid story is told in the Hull Packet, of a 
man by the name of Henry Wm. Hentig, merchant, 
who in a state of partial insanity shot his wife dead 
with a pistol, set fire to the house in several places, 
and then blew his own brains out. The house was 
burnt up—but the surviving members of the family 
escaped. 

Extract of a letter from Augusta, (Ga) :—‘** The 
late rains have given us a good steam boat river— 
we have much business doing in Cotton trom 8 to 9 
cents.” 

We learn, says the Augusta Courier, from our 
Milledgeville Correspondent that the Bill, giving 
$10,000 for the relief of this city, founded on its 
sufferings by fire, has been finally rejected. 

Miss F. Kempre.—lIt is stated by the Brighton 
Gazette, that this young lady had no idea of per- 
forming on the stage until six weeks previously to 
her appearance. Her principal motive for becoming 
‘an actress. was a desire to aid the five hundred indi- 
viduals who depended on the theatre for support. 

The poet Campbell has undertaken a Lite of 
Shakspeare. 

The Annual Session of the Board of Physicians, 
at Milledgeville, (Geo. ) terminated on Friday last. 
About forty young gentlemen were licensed upon the 
presentation of Diplomas, or after examination. ‘The 
Officers elected were M. Antony, M. D. President; 
Benjamin A. White, M. D, Secretary; L. P. Garvin, 
M. }). Dean, Dr. Wm. R. Waring, of Savannah was 
elected a Member of the board, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Dr. O, C, Fort. 

On Wednesday, 23d ult. the new and splendid 
Gotnie edifice, recently erected by the parish of 
Christ Church, in Hartford, (Conn.) was consecra- 
ted to the service of Almighty God, by the Rt. Rev. 
Joun Henry Hosanrt, D. D., of the diocese of New 
York, acting in behalf of Bishop Brownell, who is 
now absent on his western tour. 

Frre.—The barn, shed, and out-buildings at- 
tached to the dwelling house of the late David Ow- 
en, on Campo Bello, (Maine,) were destroyed by 
fire on Sunday, the 20th inst. The fire was seen at 
Eastport, and many of the inhabitants of that town 
hastened to the spot, but were too late to save the 
building. — ita joke wh 

'ENNESSEE.—We always thought it a joke when 
it was said that an ~oaiamay called ** Kremer” had 
been established in this states; but we see that, by 
the ane 3 of the legislature, a bill to ehange 
the names of Aj 


remer academy, in Bledsoe county, to 
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in view. A number of persons were in prison on 


14 
third ti d on the | offered a reward of $100 dollars, for the detection of 
me and passed, the villain. $ ‘| suspicion.—V. Y. Daily Adv. 
At a meeting of the Masters and Pilots of the | On the 15th ult. the house of Mr. M‘Donald, at} The Library 


steamboats now lying in the port of New Orleans, on 
board the steamboat Hibernia, they unanimously 
agreed in opinion, that the important improvement 
made by Capt. H. M. Shreve, in constructing a 
steamboat expressly for the removal of snags and 
obstacles, which have ownage made the navigation 
of the Mississippi river very dangerous, has far ex- 
ceeded their most sanguine expectations, and de- 
serves strongly the attention of our government.— 
New Orleans Paper. 

Smatt Pox.—The ship London, of Newburyport, 
has arriyed at Savannah from Havre, having the 
small pox on board. The Osage Indians, who ex- 
cited so much attention in Europe, took passage in 
this vessel for their native country, and we are sorry 
to add, two of them have fallen victims to the disease. 
Two others, and one of the seamen are sick. The 
mayor has forbidden all intercourse between the ship 
and the shore. 

Condy Raguet, editor of the Free Trade Advocate, 
is about establishing a new paper in Washington, 
under the title of ‘The Banner of the Constitution.” 

The venerable Marquis de Marbois was on the 
point of death, at Paris, on the 18th ult. 


MANUFACTURE OF S1LK.—A Silk factory has been 
established at Dedham, (Mass.) by Mr. Edward 
Brown, who served a regular apprenticeship to the 
business in London. 

On the 7th ult. Michael I. Francisco, aged 28, 
was killed at Seneca, by the fall of a tree, which he 
was engaged in chopping. 

The ‘‘Aurora and Seanenbeesin Gazette” has 
changed both its name and its editor. Itisnow called 
the ‘‘Morning Journal.” 

The Sag Harbour Collector mentions, that at a 
place called Pond Hollow Woods, in the township 
of Oyster-bay, L. L. two boys, a few days since, while 
searching for rabits, observed « couple of black 
snakes making their escape from them by crawlin 
under the decayed stump of a tree, beneath whic 
they discovered 130 others, all of which they killed. 
Numbers of them measured six feet in length. 


Suavery Kentrucxy.—A bill was recently in- 
troduced into the house of representatives of this 
state, ‘*to provide for the constitutional emancipation 
of all the 4 toe in the state,” but on the first reading, 
a indefinitely by a vote of 18 to 14. 

e have received a letter from a friend, dated 
New Orleans, Dec. 7, 1829, stating that there were, 
at that time, hundreds of young men, mechanics and 
clerks, from the North, seeking for employment; 
that wages were very low, and their distresses heart- 
rending.—Wew York Gazette. 

Proposals are issued, at Washington, for publish- 
ing President Jackson’s Message on satin. 

Duetieaiiirs Jacob Jones, who has returned from 
a long service in command of our squadron in the 
Pacitic Ocean, has taken command of the Baltimore 
Naval Station in pursuance of instructions from the 
Navy Department. 

e have seen a Vera Cruz paper containing a cir- 
cular from the minister of the interior, at Mexico, 
who informs that all the Spanish officers who were 
in the Mexican service, re now expelled from the 
Republic, are allowed to return and enter the service 
again. —V. O. Bee. 

Stace AccipenNT.—We understand that the Co- 
lumbia Stage was upset, in going out yesterday morn- 
ing, about 4 miles from the city. The stage con- 
tained a number of passengers, all of whom were 
more or less injured. One of the gentlemen is se- 
riously, and another dangerously wounded. 

A new daily evening paper 1s about to be esta- 
blished in New York, edited by James G. Brooks, 
late of the Courier and Enquirer, and Edward V. 
Sparhawk. 

a Fisher was playing last weck, at Cincinnati, 
io. 

The copy-right of Moore’s Life of Byron is said 
to have been sold in England for four thousand 
guineas. 

Two booksellers were lately sentenced, in London, 
to imprisonment for six months, and a fine of fifty 
pounds each, for selling indecent books. 

A packet inclosing a newspaper was returned to us 
yesterday by the gentleman to whom it wasaddressed, 
which had been conveyed by mail from this place to 
Detroit, thence to Chicago, and thence back to this 
place, a distance of about 2500 miles. It was in very 
good condition, the paper not the least chafed, and 
the envelope very little. ‘The latter was of the straw 
paper. — Balt. paper. 

Smatt Pox.—We learn that this terrible disease 
has extended from great Barrington into Egremont. 

Several attempts have recently been made to fire 
the town of Alexandria, D.C. On Monday night, 
a gentleman who was on the watch, fired at an in- 
cendiary, but missed his aim. 

A Nantucket Journal states, that on the evening 
of Thanksgiving, a small dwelling house in Hyannis, 

oceupied by Obed Bearse, was consumed by fire.— 
Mrs. Bearse, in the evening, aided by the light of a 
fire-brand, crawled above stairs in search of a bottle 
of rum which was there secreted—left the fire-brand 
among some straw and husks—descended to the 
lower room--took another potation, and fell asleep. 
Soon after, the house was in flames, and Mrs. B. in 
an unconscious state, was dragged out by the arms 
just before the roof fell in. 

An incendiary attempt has been made to set fire to 
a building at Elizabeth-town, N. J. The Mayor has 


Nelson, was destroyed by fire, and Mr. O*Conner, 
of Bay Chaleure, was suffocated while sleeping in 
the upper story. 

The wet and comparatively mild weather of the 
few past days, has, as we learn, caused all the floating 
ice in the river about Albany to disappear; and the 
navigation between that city and this 1s wholly un- 
obstructed.—M. Y. Pauper. 

THEOLOGICAL CoLLEGE.—The Synod of South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia, at its late session in Savannah, 
determined on the establishment of a Theological 
Seminary for the South. It is to be located at Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina; Doctors Waddell and Gould- 
ing are already chosen two of its professors. 

oBBERY.—A few nights since, four persons, ap- 

ntly black men, entered the house of Mr. Wil- 
As Sheaff, Jr. Lower Merion Township, and stole 
a quantity of apparel and some money. Mr. S. at- 
tempted some resistance, but was knocked down and 
violently beaten with a heavy club. One of the rob- 
bers siezed Mrs. Sheaff and held a large knife to 
her throat to prevent her from giving alarm, while 
the others proceeded to their mischievous intents. 

The late rains have swollen the Kennebee river 
so much that the ice broke up on the 12th instant, 
and brought down with it a large quantity of logs. 
Five thousand it is said have eseaped from Dead ri- 
ver, and aconsiderable number have been picked up 
and docked at Bath. 

It is mentioned in the Dover Enquirer that all the 
traders in Durham have quit retailing spirituous li- 
quors in small quantities. 

Jeremy Bentham has published a new work on 
Judicature, in which he lays down a plan of a judi- 
ciary establishment. 

Cast Iron PavemMENT.—A pavement of cast Iron 
is about to be laid in Drary-lane. 
has been frequently and unsuccessfully made in dif- 
ferent parts of London. 

The masters and pilots upon the river Mississip- 
pi, have unanimously recommended to the attention 
of Government a steam-boat constructed by Captain 
H. M. Sureve, expressly for the removal of snags 
and obstacles, which render the navigation of that 
river dangerous. 

The Savannah Republican of the 26th ult. says:— 
For the last week ending this morning, 20,301 hime 
of cotton have arrived at this port from Augusta, and 
coastwise, exclusive of what has been reeeived in 
wagons, and the small boats of planters. 

The London Quarterly Review says:— 

** We have been assured by an eminent surveyor, 
recently returned from the service of one of the go- 
vernments of the American Union, that the wealth 
which he herein [in England] unexpectedly found, 
struck him as a forcible contrast to the general po- 
verty, which he had recently quitted.” 

Passengers in the ship Caledonia, captain Rodgers, 
from New York for Liverpool:—Charles Coppe, 
Esq. Russian Ambassador to Mexico, Secretary and 
servant; F. Heppe, F. David, Capt. W. R. B. Smith, 
Miss Jennet Taylor, James Hamilton, James Nor- 
mand, John Pickering, and 71 in the steerage. 

Passengers inthe Br. ship Robert Russel, Captain 
Bell, from Liverpool at New York:—J. Doncaster, 
and 130 in the steerage. 

The committee appointed by the Agricultural So- 
ciety of St. Paul’s Parish, 8. C. for the purpose of 
ascertaining and publishing a comparative statement 
of the cotton crops made in 1828 and 1829 in that 
part of the Parish bounded by salt water and imme- 
diately contiguous, give the following as the result 
of their inquiries on 30 plantations. 

In 1828, one thousand three hundred and eighty- 
nine bales were made; and in 1829, three hundred 
and ninety-one bales. — Charleston Paper. 

William Hill, has been elected Secretary of State; 
William Robards Public Treasurer, and James 
Grant, Comptroller of the State of North Carolina. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham, 2 leading writer and 


_ minister among the Unitarians, died in England, in 


November. 

There was a destructive fire at Glasgow, in the 
third week of November. Extensive cotton store 
houses were destroyed, estimated at fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Mr. Witttam B. Honeson, has translated the 
four Evangelists and the Book of Genesis, into the 
language of the Berbers of Africa, (which he has 
undertaken to prove to be the ancient Numidian) 
and that the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
offered to have those translations published under 
their direction. Mr. Hodgson is expected to re- 
turn early in the next spring to his native country, 
after spending a few months on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and in Great Britain.—-Vat. Gaz. 

he Alexandria Gazette states that in the steam 
boat which left there on Thursday for Norfolk, went 
assengers thirty-two coloured persons, emigrants to 
Sabesins They intend to sail for Liberia in a vessel 
now at Norfolk. These persons are from Loudon 
county, Virginia, and were principally liberated by 
the will of the late Mr. Braden, of thatcounty. They 
will be a valuable acquisition to the Colony. 

A letter from George G. Barrell, Esq. of Malaga, 
addressed to the Collector of this port, mentions 
that John Dillingham, an American Seaman on board 
the U. S. frigate Java, Capt. Downes, was murdered 
in that city on the 28th of Deptedsber last, in a board- 
ing house, where he had taken lodgings after his 
discharge. The money he had in his possession is 


| supposed to have been the object the murderers had 


The experiment. 


of the Ear! of Liverpool was recent- 
ly sold in London. Those books which contained 
marginal references in the auto ph of the origi- 
nal owner, was retained in the family. 

A narrative of Capt. Dillon’s voyages in search of 
the wreck of La Perouse, is mentioned as on the eve 
of publication. 

There are six hunded and twenty boys at the Ea- 
ton College in England. 

The two first volumes of the venerable Da Ponte’s 
memoirs have been published in New York. 

‘THE Branpywinet.—This is the largest vessel 
ever sent on the West India station. The bill, re- 
cently passed, making appropriations for her outfit, 
provides $20,000 for her repairs, $8000 for wear and 
tear, while in commission, and $64,369 for pay, 
provisions, &e. 

Aasama.—Gabriel Moore, Esq. late a member 
of congress, has been elected governor of this thriv- 
ing state. His address to the Legislature, almost 
exclusively made up of local matters, shows a deep 
interest in the prosperity and proerese of Alabama. 
He says much, and well, in favor of the improve- 
ment of its rivers, &e. 

The President’s House was opened on New Year’s 
day, according to custom, for the reception of those 
who were inclined to offer their respects and con- 
Geencen to the Chief Magistrate of the country. 

Ve understand that a very large concourse of peo- 
le attended and that the house was crowded.— Co- 
umbian Gazette. 

Mayor’s Dinner.--The following is 

the bill of fare at the late banquet at Guildhall, Lon- 
don:—T'wo hundred tureens of turtle, containing 3 
pints each, 50 dishes of chickens and pullets, 50 ca- 
pons, 80 boiled turkeys, 45 hams, 30 tongues, 15 
stev * rumps of beet, 30 dishes of shell fish, 15 
“pies, 30 pidgeon do. 6 dishes of fish, 2 barons 
.. veef, 3 pieces of surloin, 3 do, ribs, 2 rumps of 
beef, 3 rounds of do., 50 dishes of mince pies, 30 
marrow puddings, 40 apple and other tarts, 105 jel- 
lies and creams, and 120 dishes of brocoli and pota- 
toes. Rentove '—40 turkies, 160 pounds weight of 
pine apples. 
Among our arrivals yesterday is the schooner Lea- 
der. This adventurous little bark measures but 
seven tons, and is manned with a crew of fvo men, 
who have notigated her all the way from Providence, 
R. 1. Thus defying the perils of the stormy Atlan- 
tic at the worst season of the year, and proving by 
this effort the hardy and adventurous siatestee of 
the American seaman. They have unfortunately 
lost their sails, and have put in to refit, preparatory 
to extending their voyage to St. Augustine.—Sa- 
vannah Georgian, 22d inst. 

Fact.—A few days since no less 
than twenty-five ear-wigs, alive, came from the head 
of a young female veaiiling at Henllis, near New- 

ort. She had complained of severe pains in her 

ead, and was attended by Dr. James Hawkins, sur- 
geon of Newport. It is supposed that the insects 
must have generated in the head. — Macclesfield Cou- 
rier. 

In consequence of the import duties on iron in 
France, a steam engine which costs in England 
$25,000 franes, cannot be procured in the former 
country under 500,000 francs. 

The duty on hops raised in England last summer, 
is 39,866/. 10s. 6d. It is calculated that the expenses 
of raising the hops, exceed the value in market by 
900, 0000. 

Cobbett is delivering lectures to crowded audi- 
ences, in the Mechanics’ institution, London. 

A seaman discharged from the United States frigate 
Java, Capt. Downes, was murdered in Malaga, on 
the 28th of September. 

The Medical Society of Boston, have published 
an address, in which they suggest an alteration of 
the laws on the subject of the dissection of dead per- 
sons. "They propose that all bodies liable to be bu- 
ried at the public expense, should be given to sur- 
geons for dissection, if unclaimed by some friend. 

Savanna Rrver.—A letter in a Charleston pa- 
per, dated at Augusta, Dee. 15th, mentions that the 
steamboat Macon had been obliged to stop 12 miles 
below Augusta, as the water was more than a foot 
too low. 

The most eminent chemists of Europe, have died 
within a year, viz:—Messrs. Wollaston, Davy, 
Proust, and Vanquelin. England has now, in Mr. 
Farraday, the first chemist of the age. 

Sarewreck.—The sehr. Franklin, Capt. er 

ard from Charleston, bound to St. Augustine, was 
ost on the bar at that place on the 27th ult. The 
passengers and crew, and a very small part of the 
cargo, were saved. The schr. went to pieces imme- 
diately. 

The U. S. ship Natchez, was yet at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, onthe 10th of November, rem | waiting 
for the Hudson, Com. Creighton. The U. S. ship 
Graneee was at Matanzas on the Ist instant—all 
well. 


A meeting has been held at Montreal on the sub- 
ject of establishing steam boats to ply between Que- 
ec and Halifax. 
The Brandywine frigate, lying at New York, is 
rapidly equipping for sea. She will be commanded 


by Capt. Henry Ballard. 
Rarip Travettine.—One of the stages of the 
Union Line, between Baltimore and Washington, 


lately performed the journey in 3 hours 55 minutes 
—distance 36 miles, 
S11x.—$50,000 worth of sewing silk is said to be 


= 
made annually in the county of New Haven, Conn., 
where the mulberry grows in great abundance. 

Manxetr.—On Wednesday, last week, 
there were at the Centre market, 451 wagons, 559 
carts, and 45 market-boats at the wharf, all laden 
with good things in preparation for Christmas. 
The victuallers, also, had an abundance of superior 
beef, mutton, veal, &e. This market was probably 
attended by, at least, two thousand persons, inter- 
ested in the sale of various articles. —WViles. 

Cunistmas.—It may be observed that Friday, last 
week, much resembled a warm spring-day. In- 
deed, the heat of the sun was so oppressive, as to 
render the shady side of the street desirable. 1t so 
happened that, by the accident of some smoke pass- 
ing into his breakfast room, the senior editor of this 
paper, unconsciously, breakfasted with the windows 
of the room hoisted, as in summer; and with but 
little, if any, fire in its place. This is mentioned 
**by way of memorandum. ”— Jd. 

OLIVAR.—The Editor of the Wational Gazette, 
fears that some of the European governments have 
worked upon the mind of Boliver in regard to the 
establishment of a monarchial power. 

CAUTION IN THE USE OF LEECHES.—Ann Morris, 
a girl twelve years of age, residing in Manchester, 
Eng. was affected with a sore throat, which obliged 
her some weeks ago to leave her work. Leeches 
were prescribed by an apothecary, and applied by 
her mother on going to bed. She was found dead in 
the morning, bathed in blood. The leeches had 
opened the jugular vein. 

Divivenv.—The directors of the New York 
Dock Bank, have declared a dividend of two per 
cent., payable on the 12th inst. 

The Hon, William A. Duer, on Thursday resign- 
ed his seat as Judge of the third Circuit, and has ae- 


cepted the appointment of President of Columbia 
College. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


With this day another year will terminate, 
and to-morrow’s sun will light onward to the 
grave, thousands and tens of thousands whom, 
at the opening of the year now gone, it had not 
yet looked upon. In like manner will it shine 
upon the graves of tens of thousands that, hail- 
ing with hope, and joy, and confidence, the 
commencement of its last annual round—have, 
during its brief course, dropped from the strug- 
gling ranks, to be seen—and, except in some 
one faithful bosom, perhaps, to be remembered 
nomore. This,indeed, is but the history of each 
and every day—yet it becomes more impressive 
on occasion of these stated divisions of time, 
which, like mile stones along the road, serve 
to remind the traveller of the distance he has 
already passed over, and of that which yet may 
be before him e’reshis journey be closed. Nor 
is it incompatible with the gratulations which 
usually and fitly accompany the birth-day of a 
new year, to moralize a little on the past—so 
that it be not done in a morose or repining 
spirit, and rather as a corrective of presumptu- 
ous anticipations, than as an ebullition of dis- 
appointed hopes. ‘To a mind so tempered, 
there must be much in the occurrences of each 
year, that, in all the relations of private, social, 
and public life, wil] furnish abundant scope for 
salutary meditation and for grateful aspirations. 
While it is given to none among the sons of 
men to be exempt from care, to all it may be 
safely said, that the bounties of Providence, 
though in a yaried degree, have been extend- 
ed. For the good we have received let us be 
thankful, under the chastenings, humble; and 
with resolution unbroken, though with confi- 
dence necessarily abating as we advance, in 
the tenure by which we are here, let us still 
pursue the onward path; in all things observing 
that most comprehensive and inestimable rule, 
of doing as we would be done by—and then, 
when at some future anniversary of the new 
born year, we in turn shall be missed from the 
accustomed place, there will be less bitterness 
and no shame in the kindly regrets with which 
we shall be remembered by those who mourn 
and must soon follow us. 

With these, not certainly very gay—but we 
hope, not ill-timed nor misapplied reflections— 
we tender to our reafers our cordial good 
wishes and congratulations. A happy new 
year may it be to themall! and again, and 

ain, may its anniversary return to cheer and 
bless them. 


CONSIDERATION. 
A couple of young people living near the 
Potomac, having some notion to try a matri- 


monial life, the young man being indifferent 
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and slow in conversation about the matter, the 
young lady grew impatient, and to bring the 
business to a close, demanded a more explicit 
avowal on the part of her lover, in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Frank, if you intend to marry me, 
I wish to know it, so that I may make prepa- 
ration.” A long pause ensued; at length Frank 
broke silence, and exclaimed, “ No meat, no 
corn, and fishing time most over! Good Lord, 
Nelly, I can’t.” 


TURKISH HORSES. 


The learned and benevolent Busbequius, who 
was ambassador at Constantinople in the 17th 
century, gives the following account of the 
Turkish horses. Our grooms, and their mas- 
ters too, may learn a lesson of wisdom and hu- 
manity from his words. “ There is no creature 
so gentle as a Turkish horse, nor more respect- 
ful to his master, or the groom that dresses him. 
The reason is because they treat their horses 
with great lenity. I myself'saw, when I was in 
Pontus, passing through a part of Bithinia called 
Axtios, towards Cappadocia, how indulgent the 
countrymen were to young colts, and how kind- 
ly they used them soon after they were foaled. 
They would stroke them, bring them into their 
houses, and almost to their tables, and use them 
even like children. They hung something like 
a jewel about their necks, and a garter which 
was full of amulets against poison, which they 
are most afraid of. Their grooms that dress 
them are as indulgent as their masters; they 
frequently sleek them down with their hands, 
who never usea cudgel to bang theirsides, but in 
casesof necessity. Thismakestheir horses great 
lovers of mankind, and they are so far from 
kicking, wincing, or growing intractable, by 
this gentle usage, that you will hardly find a 
masterless horse amongst them. But, alas! our 
Christian grooms’ horses go on at another rate. 
They never think them rightly curried till they 
thunder at them with their voices, and let their 
clubs or horsewhips, as it were, dwell on their 
sides. This makes some horses even tremble 
when their keepers come. into the stable; so 
they hate and fear them too. But the Turks 
love to have their horses so gentle, that at the 
word of command they may fall on their knees, 
and in this position receive the riders.” 
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MEASURING FOR A SUPPER. 

A tall, raw-boned, broad-backed fellow, « 
no ve repossessing appearance, stoppe 
pes ma one of the Hotels in Boston, and 
asked for supper. Shaffer, the famous dancing 
master, who, we are told, is one of the great- 
est wags in the country, being present, Boni- 
face tipped him the wink to assume pro tem. 
the duties of the landlord. Shaffer putting on 
such an air of importance as became the mas- 
ter of the house, told the stranger he could 
have supper, and desired to know what he 
would choose. “ Sausages,” replied the other. 
‘“‘ Very well, sir,” said the temporary landlord, 
stepping up to him, “ I'll take your measure, if 
you please.” ‘ My measure!” ejaculated the 
stranger, and began to draw back. “ Yes, 
sir,” continued the wag, “ we always take the 
measure of people before we get them a meal 
of victuals.” ‘ What! measure a man for a 
meal of victuals, the same as you would for a 
coat or pair of trowsers? By jingo! that beats 
me, I tell ye.” Then surveying his stout frame 
with a rueful countenance, he concluded not 
to take supper, but content himself with a cou- 
ple of crackers and a glass of cider. O, very 
well, sir,’ said the lover of fun; and the man 
having despatched the crackers, and sent the 
cider after them, asked if he could have a bed. 
“J’ll see presently,” said the counterfeit land- 
lord, and casting his eye busily over a slate 
that hung up in the bar, he resumed, “ Yes, 
sir, we can accommodate you—we have one 
bed that has but eleven in it.” “ Eleven in it!” 
said the fellow, his eyes glaring with renewed 
astonishment. “ Yes, sir,” replied the merci- 
less wage “ What! eleven in one bed, and 
more to be stowed in yet? By hokey! I should 
like to know how they sleep in Bostown.” 
“ Well, you shall soon have an opportunity of 
trying it. Here, Thomas, light this gentleman 
to bed, in No. 1340.” “ Stop, stop, Mister! I 
say, landlord, I should like to know first how 
we are to lie, so many in a bed?” “O,there’s 


no difficulty, at all, sir; we pile them up in lay- 


ers, four lengthwise, and then four crosswise, 
and then the same number lengthwise again, 
and so on till we get the bed full.” “Is that 
the way you fix ’em? Then by the holy 
spoon!” (making towards the door) “ you don’t 
catch me to stay in Bostown this night—I 
know !”—[V. Y. Constellation. 


From Campbell's Magazine. 
LITERATURE. 


FoscaRINI, OR THE PATRICIAN OF VENICE. 2 vols. 


A Venetian story, the incidents of which are 
mixed up with one of the frequent tumults of 
the city, in which, in the year 1613, Foscarini, 
a popular patrician, falls a victim to the ven- 
geance of one of the Inquisitors. The writer 
is familiar with the events and recorded man- 
ners of the times—a very common qualifica- 
tion now, by the way, remarkably contrasting 
with the state of novel writing half a century 
ago; but he takes things as he finds them, 
without feeling the necessity of inquiry or 
doubt; and so, of course, the Venetian noblesse, 
(except the younger Ege: the ancients, the 
inquisitors, are all of the old cast—more of 
them demons than men, and fitter for melo 
dramas than sober realities. The story, how- 
ever, for the most part, is agreeably told, al- 
most wholly narfative, and very little burthen- 
ed with reflection; distinct and intelligible in 
the details generally, but too circumstantial 
for the particulars to be readily caught by the 
reader—a fault past all redemption; for the 
glancer of novels, of course, wishes to read as 
he runs, and not to be perpetually summoned 
to consideration, or the ascertainment of con- 
sistencies. 

Foscarini, the hero, is just returning from 
his French embassy, in company with a friend, 
a Venetian exile, under the disguise of his Se- 
cretary and a Moorish name, Almoro; and also 
a page, who is really a Moor, with some mys- 
tery about him not very essential to the story. 
They are gliding along in a gondola, now with- 
in sight of Venice, and finding, upon a careful 
estimate, there is just time to tell his story to 
his friend, he tells it, cireumstantially, up to the 
very minute. He, it appeared, was of the first 
families of Venice, and had been engaged to a 
lady of another distinguished family, whose 
face, according to a practice not uncommon in 
Venice, and very common in novels about Ve- 
nice ladies, he had not seen, and was not to see 
till the bridal ceremony; and in whose features, 
when unveiled, he discovered a person whom 
he had encountered not long before, in a very 
equivocal position. Though in the presence 
of her assembled relatives, he renounced the 
match without explaining, in mercy to the lady, 
braved the family resentments, and luckily es- 
caped their poinards. Though passionately 
devoted to his country, absence became desir- 
able, and he had influence enough to get ap- 
pointed ambassador to France. At Paris, the 
young noble—he was of an amorous tempera- 
ment—soon got again into difficulties, occa- 
sioned by a passionate attachment to the daugh- 
ter of the Spanish Ambassador, which, in spite 
of the jealousies and prohibitions of his Govern- 
ment, who did not approve of foreign connex- 
ions, he determined to prosecute. The mar- 
riage day was fixed, all in secret, when sudden- 
ly, without giving a hint of the cause, the lady 
vanished, father and all; and the forlorn Fos- 
carini was left a second time the victim of his 
too easy confidence. Recovering his good 
spirits, however, and his mission terminating, 
he was now returning to Venice to render an 
account of hisembassy. Scarcely landed, he 
discovers the Spanish jilt was at Venice, and 
actually the wife of her cousin, Don somebody, 
the resident ambassador. Though desirous of 
shunning her, contact becomes inevitable, es- 
pecially as his page, the goung Moor, some 
way connected with the lady’s family, and not 
remarkable for discretion, wishes to promote 
an interview. The lady, too, wishes it, not for 
any improper pvrnoses, but simply to explain, 
and set herself right in the esteem of her 
quondam admirer,—to whose interests, that is, 
to screen him from the vengeance of the laws, 
which forbade foreign marriages, she had, in 
fact, sacrificed her own happiness. This in- 
terview, however, is not easily accomplished. 
Foscarini has other business to occupy him,— 
he desires to persuade the Venetians to go to 


war with the Spaniards if possible, but at all 
events, war with somebody; and at last, by the 
exertions of himself and his friends, war is de- 
clared against the Uscoques, whose piracies 
were winked at by the Duke of Styria, their 
sovereign; and notwithstanding all opposition, 
he himself gets the command. He was very 
popular with all the young nobles,—and the 
poor ones, who were numerous, and looked 
with ardour toa war as a source of plunder. 
In this expedition, nothing could exceed Fos- 
carini’s successes; but unluckily, in the very 
midst of them comes, in company with his 
page, Donna Margaretta, the Spanish lady, to 
the camp, where the long sought for interview 
at last takes place, and a full explanation fol- 
lows. Conducting her back to the vessel, the 
whole party were seized by some Greek pi- 
rates, to the serious mortification, of course, of 
the gallant commander ; but from this awkward 
position, he was rescued by another apparently 
untoward affair—wrecked in a storm, and 
thrown, without the pirates, but with the lady, 
on the shore. The effect of thus being thrown 
together, they scarcely knew where, was some 
little inroad upon the lady’s prudence, and 
some soft effusions of mutual fondness, when 
suddenly the roar of cannon—fortunately it 
was his own,—brought them to their senses; 
he returned in time to resume his command, 
and she proceeded to Venice. 

In the mean while Foscarini’s enemies at 
home, political and personal, especially the old 
father of the lady to whom he had been origin- 
ally betrothed, and who was now one of the 
three Inquisitors, were all at work to procure 
his recall. They succeeded, and his return was 
speedily followed by disastrous consequences. 
The lovers again meet—a fire occurs, from 
which he rescues the lady, and searching for 
a place of refuge, accident throws him in con- 
tact with the Inquisitor’s daughter. Explana- 
tions here also, of course, ensue, and his suspi- 
clons prove to have been ill-placed. Her affec- 
tions are still fixed upon him, and though not 
returned, she still labours toserve him.—Track- 
ed now to the Ambassador’s house, a handle 
is made of this by his foes, who represent him 
as rare with the enemies of the state, and 
he is seized and plunged into the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. No mercy is in store for him; 
old Gradenigo, who wanted nothing but a de- 
cent pretence for wreaking his vengeance, re- 
solves to despatch him. "His lovely daughter 
appeals and exculpates in vain. The young 
nobles conspire—a rebellion rages—the Inquisi- 
tion itself is stormed—the devils within—the 
Inquisitors we mean, persist—and the turbu- 
lent scene ends with the death of the unlucky 
Foscarini, the suppression of the rebellion, and 
the misery of the ladies, one of whom dies, and 
the other had Jong been a San Lorenzo nun, 
and continues so. 


FINE ARTS. 
SCRAPS AND SKETCHES BY G. CRUIKSHANK. 


We have just been favoured with a second 
series of these inimitable sketches, which, not- 
withstanding his previous successes in the same 
department of art, clearly prove that Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s powers of invention are still unexhaust- 
ed. As a spirited caricaturist, who, in addition 
to his mirth-moving —— of exaggeration, 
possesses a profound knowledge of modern life 
and manners, we know no artist of the present 
day superior, or even equal to, this gentleman. 
He is the Hogarth of the nineteenth century, 
and like his Gisstrions predecessor, brings to 
all his illustrations a caustic and masculine, 
though grotesque and somewhat fanciful spirit 
of ridicule. His caricatures too, even in their 
most exaggerated style of humour, have gen- 
erally the singular advantage of pointing a tale, 
or inculeating a homily, in proof of which we 
adduce his “Gin-shop,” in the present series of 
his “ Sketches,” which, though it comes some- 
what presumptuously in comparison with Ho- 
garth’s “Gin-lane,” will scarcely lose by com- 

ison.—The conception of this masterly il- 
is spirited, versatile, and we may 
even add original. The female figure who 
presents the horrid draught, is appropriatel 
represented by a skeleton attired in the mas 
of beauty; the wretched creatures who receive 
it at her hands are in the last stage of destitu- 
tion, their om flaccid and trembling, their 


features paralysed, their eyes bleared and sun- 
ken, and their tout ensemble disgusting , degrad- 
ed, and pitiable, to a degree that makes the 
spectator shudder. This part of the sketch, 
together with that of the infant children whose 
size only betrays babyhood, which in their 
countenances a strange and awful old age is 
manifest, is hit off with surprising power. Nor 
must we omit the fanciful, but impressive, fur- 
niture and decorations of this detestable hell. 
The spirit casks hung up round the shop are 
fashioned like coffins; the vaults where the 
liquors are manufactured, or rather adulterated, 
are represented by graves, over which a caul- 
dron, surmounted, by a Death’s head, is seeth- 
ing, while fiends stand sneering round it; and 
the watchman who enters, to see that all is 
right within, is Death himself, chuckling over 
his destined victims. We recommend this vi- 
gorous and imposing caricature, in which, how- 
ever, there is more matter for sadness than 
mirth, to the notice of our readers; it abounds 
in invention, and is worth a thousand of Mr. ir- 
ving’s maniacal lamentations. “ Church and 
State” is a capital bit of sarcasm, and is perti- 
nently (the Bishop of Ferns might, perhaps 
say, umpertinently) enough represented by two 
or three jolly fellows seated over a good din- 
ner, the merits of which it is quite manifest 
that they know how to appreciate. The ven- 
erable and exuberently-wigged churchman, who 
is smacking his lips over a glass of wine at the 
head of the table, looks the very incarnation 
of orthodoxy; the blessings of the tythe-system 
are manifest in his goodly circumference; plu- 
ralities twinkle in Fis merry moist eyes; “no 
Popery” curls his lip into something almost in- 
tellectual enough for a sneer; and sixteen thou- 
sand a year betrays itself in the reverential de- 
meanour of his companions, one of whom, we 
regret to add, seems far gone in that state, 
which the uninspired of the earth—who have 
no notion in what strange and various ways 
the spirit of orthodoxy at times condescends to 
reveal itself—have agreed to call drunkenness. 
“An unthankful Fellow” is an irresistibly hu- 
mourous caricature. A man in the stocks, dur- 
ing a hard shower is expostulating with a fat 
beadle,—button nosed, great-coated and um- 
brella’d,—who most considerately twits him 
with ingratitude in being so regardless of the 
parochial generosity, which has supplied him 
with board, lodging, and washing, gratis. The 
face of the prisoner is deprecatory, his affair 
of honour with the stocks having evidently dis- 
agreed with his constitution. ‘Corporal Pun- 
ishment,” a fat man sweltering up a hill ona 
summer’s day, with the sun full im his face, and 
the wind at a perfect stand still, speaks for it- 
self. It is quite punishment enough for a fat 
man to look at it. The remaining Testeailenn, 
four in number, are equally clever in their way; 
unfortunately, however, our very contracted 
limits prevent us from alluding to them other- 
wise than in these general terms of praise. 


The flourishing state of our Bank paper in 
England is owing to the flourishing condition 
of our commerce, to the solidity of our credit, 
and to the total exclusion of all idea of power 
from any part of the transaction. In England 
not one shilling of paper-money of any descrip- 
tion is received but of choice; the whole has 
had its origin in cash actually deposited ; and 
that is controvertible, at pleasure, in an instant, 
and without the smallest loss, into cash again. 
Our paper is of value in commerce, because in 
law it is of none. It is powerful on change; 
because in Westminster hall it isimpotent. In 
payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a credi- 
tor may refuse all the paper of the bank of Eng 
land. Nor is there amongst us a single public 
sécurity of any quality or nature whatever, that 
is enforced by authority. In fact it might be 
easily shown, that our paper wealth, instead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to in- 
crease it; instead of being a substitute for mo- 
ney, it only facilitates its entry, its exit, and its 
circulation; that it is the symbol of prosperity, 
and not the badge of distress.—Burke. 


Genrvs.---The richest genius, like the most 
fertile soil, when uncultivated, shoots up into 
the rankest weeds; and instead of vines and — 
olives for the pleasure and use of man, produces 
to its slothful owner, the most abundant crop of 


poisons. [ Hume. 
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-. door and begged of her to pacify herself and 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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SENSIBILITY OF GENIUS. 


When Burns resided in Edinburgh, his com- 
pany waseagerly sought after bythe bon vivants, 
who, under the ominoustitle of their old retreat 
at the Canongate, they claimed him as the 
choicest spirit in their revels, aud held out all 
the temptations that pleasant society and a 
deep carousal could afford, to induce him to 
remain amongst them. But Burns’s tempera- 
ment was as full of vicissitudes as his lite. He 
was sensitive to the first approach of the disa- 
greeable, and shrunk even from convivial) in- 
tercourse, unless his companions were conge- 
nial to his taste. When they found him *i’ 
the vein,” therefore, they knew his value, and 
cherished him. On one occasion he dined with 
a confidential friend, who, finding him in a most 
sparkling and jovial mood, induced him to ac- 
company him in the evening to the meeting of 
their companions at the Canongate. Burns's vi- 
vacity promised a rich fund of humour and glee, 
and his friend, our informant, auguring from 
the delightful temper in which he had caught 
the poet, promised the members an enjoyment 
of the highest order. Burns entered the room, 
and took his seat beside his friend. The chair 
was Called, and festivity began. An hour pass- 
ed away, and poor Burns was silent: several 
attempts to excite his hilarity were made in 
vain, and during the remainder of the evening 
he could not be roused even to a smile. At 
last the disappointed assembly broke up, and 
the poet, forming a little coterie of four or five 
of his own immediate and attaclied friends, re- 
paired to that little sanctum, known by the name 
of Burns’s Coffin—which, we are sorry to say, 
is on the point of being sacrificed to some mo- 
dern street improvements. Here the repressed 
enthusiasm shone out--his heart was on his 
lips in a moment—and forgetting the gloom of 
the preceding scene, he charmed his own little 
circle with songs and recitations, until the 
“peep o’ dawn.” When his friend inquired 
the cause of his silence in the club, his answer 
was characteristic of the susceptibility of his 
mind—* I dinna like the face o’ the carl who 
sat in the chair.”—London Atlas. 


ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 


The father and mother of a young lady took 
it into their fancy to make a Nun of her, whe- 
ther she would or not. With such an infernal 
scheme in their heads, it may be easily imag- 
ined that they tried all arts of persuasion, and 
when they had recourse to rougher 
means. The unfortunate creature was at last 
overpowered by ill treatment, and submitted 
herself to fall a victim to their barbarity. 
Being sensible of the impossibility of changing 
their cruel resolution, she declared at last that 
she was ready to comply with it. She per- 
formed her novizizato—and when the twelve- 
month was elapsed, went through the hated 
ceremony; made her vows on the outside of 
the gate, as is usual, and jumped with a seem- 
ing alacrity on the fatal side of the threshold. 

The em that had assisted at the un- 
hallowed sacrifice was preparing to retire, and 
the dismal gate ready to be shut for ever upon 
her, when she turned to her parents, and beg- 

ed on her knees to speak one word to them 
ia private. The request could not be denied. 
They were shown into the parlitory, the poor 
lamb at the inside of the gate and the two 
wolves at the other. On her entering the 
room, the unhappy wretch locked the door be- 
hind herself with a double turn; then changing 
at once her countenance, and appearing no 
more humble and smiling, she began to expos- 
tulate with them in a resolute tone. reproach- 
ing them in the most forcible terms with their 
diabolical cruelty. From expostulation and re- 
proach she proceeded to curses and execrations, 
and this with a tone of voice so loud and full 
of rage, that the nuns could hear her very plain} 
from without. They hastened to knock at the 


open it. The father stood interdicted, and the 
inother trembled; both had lost their power of 
speech. My hand shakes asI write the con- 
clusion of this horrible tale. The desperate 
young lady, after having given vent to her just 
rage. tied, hastily, one of her garters to the 
outward bars of the gate, and strangled herself 
i & Moment; nor could the dismal act be hin- 


dered by the piercing cries of the father and 


mother, their wretched daughter being dead, 
before the coor could be opened by the terrified 
nuns. 


ANECDOTE. 

Colonel, the late General Kemyss, of the 
40th regiment, was remarkable for the studied 
pommposity of his diction. One day observing 
that one of the men in the tanks had a parti- 
cular dirty face, which appeared not to have 
been washed for a twelvemonth, he was ex- 
ceedingly indignant at so gross a violation of 
military propriety. * Take him,” said he to 
the Corporal, who was an hishman, * Take 
this man, atid lave him in the water of the 
Guadiana.” Aftersome time the Corporal re- 
turned. ‘“ What have you done with the man 
I sent with you?” inquired the Colonel. Up 
flew the Corporal’s right hand actoss the peak 
of his cap, “ Sure an’t plaise y’r honour, and 
didn’t y’r honcur tell me to /ave him in the 
river? and sute enough I left him in the river, 
and there he is now, according to y’r honour’s 
orders.” The by-standers, and even the Ccl- 
onel himself, could hardly repress a smile at 
the facetious mistake of the honest Corporal, 
who looked innocence itself, and wondered 
what there could be to laugh aty 


MINING TRICKS. 


A Mexican miner is a man endowed with an 
extraordinary degree of what may be termed 
technical eloquence, which he deals out with 
great vehemence, and frequently without any 
regard to fact. Le seems indeed to have his 
imagination for ever overheated, and his ideas 
have always a golden tint, which renders them 
equally delusive to himself, and others who 
rely upon him. No class of men, inowever, 
are without some honest individuals among 
them, but I have never yet met with more 
than one miner whom I have every reason to 
consider truly honest. About two or three 
years ago, a swindler fixed a large specimen 
of ore, taken from the rich mine of Alamos, 


_ Inost oh green in the vein of a mine not a 


hundred leagues distant from thence. When 
the deception was perfect, he took a certain 
foreigner to the mine, to give him ocular de- 
monstration of its worth. The parties de- 
scended with hammer and bolt, and a portion 
of the identical bit of ore, which had been 
stuck on the vein, was detached and subjected 
to examination. 

It turned out so well, that the deluded indi- 
vidual was determined to embark in the enter- 
prise. When I knew him he had already spent 
ten thousand dollars; and when any new de- 
mand was made upon his purse,it went accom- 
panied with samples of the same rich specimen, 
in quantities sufficient to tantalize the new 
speculator, from whose pocket it did not fail to 
extract money. Finding, however, in the course 
of time, that the mine was always in promise, 
but never in “ bonanza,” he set on foot an in- 
quiry, which terminated in a discovery of the 
deception practised upon him; and being quite 
satisfied with the loss of his ten thousand dol- 
lars, he abandoned his enterprise ; and the pre- 
tended miner, shortly after, disappeared, nor 
has he since been heard of, although it was 
supposed that he had gone farther south.— 
Travels. 


BURMESE DIGNITY. 


I suggested to his excellency the conveni- 
ence of going below, (during a heavy squall,) 
which he long resisted, under the apprehension 
of committing his dignity, by placing himself 
in a situation where persons might tread over 
his head, for this singular antipathy is common 
both to the Burmese and Siamese. The pre- 
judice is more especially directed against the 
fair sex—a pretiy conclusive proof of the esti- 
mation in which they are held. His excellency 
seriously demanded to know whether any wo- 
man lad ever trod upon the poop; and being 
assured in the negative, he consented at length 
to enter the cabin.—Crawford’s Embassy to 
Ava. 


. LONG BEARDS. 
The longest beard recorded in history, was 
that of John Mayo, painter to the Emperor 


Charles V. Though he was a tall man, it is 


said that bis beard was of such a length, that 
he could tread upon it. He was very vain of 
his beard and usually fastened it with a ribbon 
to his button-hole; and sometimes he would 
untie it by command of the Emperor, who took 
a great pleasure in seeing the wind blow it in 
the face of his courtiers. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE DEATH-BED OF BEAUTY. 


She sleeps in beauty, like the dying rose 
By the warm skies and winds of June forsaken; 
Or like the sun, when dimmed with clouds it goes 
To its clear ocean-bed, by calm winds shaken: 
Or like the moon, when through its robes of snow 
It smiles with angel meekness—or like sorrow 
When it is soothed by resignation’s glow, 


Or like herself, she will be dead to-morrow. 


How still she sleeps! The young and sinless girl! 
And the sweet breath upon her red lips trembles! 
Waving almost in death, the raven curls 
Vhat float around her; and she most resembles 
The fall of night upon the ocean foam, 
Wherefrom the sun light hath not yet departed; 
And where the winds are faint! She stealeth home, 
Unsullied girl! ah angel broken hearted! 


Oh bitter world! that hadst so cold an eve 

‘To look upon so fair a type of heaven; 
She could not dwell beneath a winter sky, 

And her heart-strings were frozen here, and riven, 
And now she lies in ruins—look and weep! 

How lightly leans her cheek upon the pillow! 
And how the bloom of her fair face doth keep 
Changed, like a stricken dolphin on the billow. 


Look to her now! The deep blue veins of blood 
Stand out upon her neck—the ice is blendin 
With summer streams—and now the crimson flood 
Is frozen as it flows; that sun descending, 
That gave her light, and what shall save her now? 
Her azure eyes are like the frozen violets, 
And cold as marble is her polished brow, 
And death is written on her silken eyelids, R. 


SONNET ON THE NEW YEAR. 


When we look back on hours long past away 
And every circumstance of joy, or wo 
That goes to make this strange beguiling show, 
Call’d life, as though it were of yesterday, 
We start to learn our quickness of decay. 
Still flies unwearied Time;—on still we go 
And whither?—Unto endless weal or woe, 
As we have wrought our parts in this brief play. 
Yet many have I seen whose thin blanched locks 
But ill become a head where Folly dwe!t, 
Who having past this storm with all its shocks, 
Had nothing learnt but what they saw or felt: 
Brave spirits! that can look, with heedless eye, 
On doom unchangeable, and fixt eternity. 


THE TEMPEST. 
BY J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


The sun had furled his yellow wings 
Upon the Occidental billow; ; 
Day’s burning lip to Heaven’s cheek clings 
ven while upon its evening pillow; 

Stars in the sky—gems in the sea 
Are flashing beautiful and free, 
And there with swan-winged motion, 
A wave, with crest of sun-lit snow, 
A ship, with dancing, graceful flow, 
Sweeps o’er the golden ocean. 


Her robes well gemmed with silver dew, 
Comes Twilight over day’s tomb weeping; 
The moon is in the eastern blue, 
Her smiles on sea and ocean sleeping; 
But from the North, dim shadows fall 
Upon the sea, at evening’s call 
To warn the wary seaman; — 
They lead the tempest from its lair, 
And throw upon the shadowy air 
The banner of the demon. 


A gray cloud, fashioned from the foam, 
i the fair cresent’s glory fading, 
Aud midway, in the spacious dome, 
A thousand shapes are congregauung— 
Mists of a raven blackness, wreathed 
With mists on which the moon has breathed 
The shape and flow of gladness; 
And mists like beauty’s rosy bloom 
Steal on like sunbeams in a tomb, 
Or Hope’s fair ray in sadness. 


Now freely at the western sky ; 
The adverse waves have met and riven, 
Thickly the seattered pearl-drops fly — 
Above the slumbering sun, in prison; 
And ribs of blood-red solid light 
Shine through the floating robes of night, 
' Day’s skeleton, lone and solemn; 
The wavering depths of ocean glass 
The—light—the shade—the clouds that pass, 
And every burning column. _ 


The-barque moves on with snow-white sails 
Where the slept son of love is dreaming; 
Its red flag in the blue air trails 
Like, blood upon the ocean streaming; 


Its gifts of pearl and virgin snow— 
As 4 swan onw:rd panting, 

Now in a billowy forest lost, 

Now on a surge’s blue wing tossed, 
Now down its gloss side slanting. 


The massy thunders shake the main 
With fre and wind from tempest fountains; 
The bending skies are bright with rain, 
The sea stands up erect in mountains; 
Surges on surges climb, to form 
A throne of thunder for the storm; 
And from far caverns, whitening, 
The hidden seas steal out, and bare 
The ocean’s pillow to the air, 
And skeletons to the lightning. 


The rains are gathering, bold and fast, 
The clouds with darker shade careering, 
But the prond ship moves amid the blast, 
With eager wing and leap unfearing; 
The winds of every clime come down, 
From regions where the ice-bergs frown 
O’er sunless oceans frozen, 
From climates where a flameless fire 
Consumes the dews—all to conspire 
Upon the sea-waves, chosen, 
Morning came up: the heavens were lone; 
The moon-beam calmed the trembling billows, 
The sea was glad and rain-drops shone 
From island rocks and island willows; 
The terrors of its midnight dream 
Suil shook the winding silver stream, 
And tinged the wave with sadness, 
But soon the oriental sun 
Rose on the world, a golden one, 
And filled the world with gladness, 


And yonder in the distant blue 
‘The yellow waves its bosom dashing, 
The valiant ship comes up in view, 
The sun-light on its canvass flashing, 
And now it anchors by yon isle, 
And slumbers in the morning smile, 
Unthinking of past danger, 
And many gather by the shore 
To tell the evening’s perils o’er, 
And greet the gallant stranger. 


MARRIED, 


Last evening, the 31st Deeember, by his Honour, 
Wm. Milnor, Mayor, Mr. E>warp Leumanowsxr, 
formerly of Gottenburg, (Sweden, ) to Miss. Frepr- 
rica Krimmet, daughter of Geornce F. Krimmet, 
Ese. of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 31st ult. by the Rev. Jackson Kemper, Mr. 
Joun Printer, to Miss ANN Marra 
F. daughter of Jamzs Barns, all of Southwark. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, 
Mr. B. Henvat, Printer, to Mrs. Ann 
Marta 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. G. R. 
Livingston, Capt. nomas Craven, of Delaware 
City, Del. to T. ANpeEnson, of this 
city. 
On the 29th ult. by elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
Wituiam Turner, to Miss ANN MANDERFIELD. 

Last evening,at Trenton, by the Rev. David Moore, 
the Rev. Wittiam M. Carmicnaet, of Albany, to 
Miss Harriet Eviza, daaghterof P. F. Glentworth, 
M. D. of the former place. | 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Thomas J. 
Kitts, Dr. Exigan Grirritus, of the Northern Li- 
to Miss Caraarine Evwarops, of South- 
wark, 

On the 3tst ult. by William Milnor, Mayor, Mr. 
Pratt Roserts, to Miss ANx Wiser, both of 
Chester county. 

On the 31st ult. by William Milnor, Mayor, Dr. 
Mourits M‘Cienacuan, to Miss Leriria Maria 
Harvey, of Lower Merion, Montgomery county. 

~ On the 31st ult. by William Milnor, Mayor, Mr. 
JonaTHan Davis, to Miss Ecizanera 
both of Burlington county, N. J. 

At White Marsh, on Thursday, 31st ult. by the 
Rey. Mr. Keller, Mr. Jonn C. Wureter, to Miss 
Amanpa, daughter of George Haines, all of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, 31st ultimo, by Elder F. 
Plommer, Mr. Joun J. MILER, to Miss 
Anprews, all of this city. 


On Wednesday, the 30th ultimo, Mrs. Marra B. 
Jouxsen, wife of Isaac Johnson, in the 80th year of 
her age. 

ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY Patriot GoNE!—De- 
parted this life, on Wednesday evening, after a lon 
and painful illness, Isasc Jones, we in the 78 
year of his age. He was an active soldier of 76 un- 
der our illustrious Washington, who, for his devoted 
patriotism, bestowed upon him a commission, which 
duty he discharged with devoted zeal. 

On Friday evening, 25th inst. Susannan Hooven, 
aged 89 years, wife of Jacob Hoover (Baker) of this 
city, deceased. 

On Saturday, the 2d instant, at noon, Jacop Srer- 
RY, Esq. in the 60th year of his age. 

In the city of Burlington, N. J. on the morning 
of the 27th ult. Mr. Lewis R. Evans, of Trenton, 
in the 22d year of his age. . 

On Sunday evening, the 3d inst. after a lingering 


It meets the wave’s saluting low— 


illness, Georce Kveren, in the 45th year of his age. 
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